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x OBITER DICTA + 


SEXUAL FANTASY 
AND THE 1957 CAR* 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


MERICAN MALES, according to a point of view widely held among Freudian 

critics of our culture, are afraid of sex. If a woman indicates to a man that 

she loves him and desires him, the chances are that she will scare him away. Her 

open manifestation of desire is likely to arouse, not his enthusiastic response, but 

his underlying anxieties. For endemic among American males, so the argument 

goes, is, if not impotence, the fear of impotence. Behind the masculine front 
lies the anxious question, “Am I really male?’ 

Such critics of the culture point to the American form of stag-party, which 
has superficially the comforting implication of men being he-men together, as 
but one of a number of disguises which sexual anxiety can take. The implication 
of stag-parties that the stags don’t think about is that it is an institutionalized way 
of running away from women—running away from the real tests of being a 
lover, husband, father, and a man. But sex is not too far away from any stag- 


party—a sniggering, surreptitious sex-interest such as is shown in a news-story 
like the following: 


HOLLYWOOD, FEB. 9 (UP)—Police today released several hus- 
bands who were arrested while allegedly watching a lewd movie at a 
lodge hall while their wives played bridge in a room next door. Officers 
said 62 men were arrested last night after a policeman climbed a telephone 
pole and watched the movie through a window. Detectives said the hall 
had been rented by a Knights of Pythias group for a “business meeting.” 


The real give-away as to the psychology of the men in this situation is con- 
tained in the last paragraph of the story: 


On the way to jail, one suspect said, “Boy, a life sentence isn’t going 
to be nearly long enough.” Another asked, “Where do you join the 
Foreign Legion?” 

And well they might join the Foreign Legion. For they insult their wives 
doubly, first by declining or fearing to respond fully and joyfully to their wives’ 


* Illustrations are by FRANK LoBDELL, San Francisco artist, who teaches at the 
California School of Fine Arts. 
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sexuality, and secondly by gratifying themselves instead with the mental mastur- 
bation of obsence movies. For all too many American men a wife is not a wife 
but a mother-substitute, alternatively loving and punitive, someone to run away 
from when one wants to be naughty, and then returns to, to be spanked and 
forgiven. 

Such assertions as the foregoing about American men are familiar enough 
in the writings of Karl Menninger, Franz Alexander, Karen Horney, and others 
with a psychoanalytic orientation. They are also familiar through the writings of 
non-psychiatrists like Philip Wylie, with his diatribe against mom-ism. I myself 
have been tempted to dismiss these charges as unfair generalizations, based too 
much on experiences with patients, and not enough on observations of the 


majority. All American men aren't like that—I have argued—not even most of 
them. 


_ this year I am being contradicted. I am being contradicted by perhaps the 
most powerful voice in America—the voice of that industry upon whose 
prosperity rests, we are told, the prosperity of the nation, namely, the automobile 
industry, which appears to have decided that the supplying of means of trans- 
portation is but a secondary reason for its existence, and that its primary func- 
tion is the allaying of men’s sexual anxieties. As if to back up with a 50-million- 
dollar bang what psychoanalytic critics have been saying about the American 
male, the automobile industry is saying in 1957: ‘The fundamental fact about 
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American male psychology is the fear of impotence. Let's give the men, therefore, 
the One Big Symbol that will make them feel that they are not impotent. Let’s 
give them great big cars, glittering all over and pointed at the ends, with 275 h.p. 
under the hood, so that they can feel like men!” For, as the consumer motiva- 
tional research people must have told the powers-that-be in the industry, this 
is what will make men trade in their present cars and put themselves into hock 
for 1957 models. The motivational research people do not survey merely the 
patients of psychoanalysts; they survey the entire buying public. And what most 
of the public wants, it appears, is a potency symbol. 

Granted that a car is transportation. Granted that restless annual style changes 
and the quest for novelty are necessitated by business competition. Granted that 
a car is a prestige symbol, a personal symbol, or what you will. Granted even 
that many cars have always been for many men unconscious symbols of potency. 
The 1957 cars are nevertheless unique in sacrificing al] else—common sense, 
efficiency, economy, safety, dignity, and especially beauty—to psychosexual wish- 
fulfilment. 
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fr” people actually need more than 40 h.p.—the Volkswagen has only 36 h.p. 
and is still capable of violating the top speed limit in practically any state of 
the Union. But since the U.S. is a lavish economy, let us say that the average 
buyer of an American automobile is entitled to at least 85 h.p., and for a luxury 
car with power-driven accessories, he is entitled to 160 h.p.—the rating of the 
1951 Cadillac. 

What about the horsepower above 160? I believe it can be safely said that 
every single horsepower above that figure is purely symbolic, and has nothing 
to do with transportation except to make it more hazardous. The 160 h.p. car 
can provide more than enough size, speed, and power to serve not only all con- 
ceivable practical purposes to which a passenger car can be put, but also to 
gratify the normal amount of will to aggression. 

The argument that horsepower above that figure can contribute to safety 
because it enables you to pull ahead in passing is convincing only to those whose 
personal inadequacies leave them wanting to be convinced. No sensible driver 
ever finds himself in this most easily avoided ‘of avoidable dangers. (If you 
find yourself in a tight situation where you need this extra “pull ahead” power, 
it’s time you pulled over to the side of the road to sober up before proceeding. ) 
Hence I repeat, every horsepower above 160 is purely for the gratification of 
one’s fantasy life—in the psychiatric sense. 

The bolt-out-of-the-blue performance that enables most V-8’s these days to 
accelerate from a standing start to 60 m.p.h. in 11 seconds or less is again purely 
symbolic. If you are not a bankrobber (and most of us are not), what’s this 
unused and unusable acceleration for, if not for psychological satisfactions? And 
the ability of most cars nowadays (even including what used to be called the 
“economy” Big Three) to attain speeds of 125 m.p.h. and over again has no 
function other than to say to the buyer, who even on the open road rarely gets 
a chance to do 80, “Don’t feel badly because you are a dubiously satisfactory 
bedmate. You're a mighty potent fellow. You are Captain Midnight! You are 
Buck Rogers!” 


spew more revealing than horsepower or acceleration is design. First of all 
there is, of course, the rocket-ship motif. As Freudian students of space- 
ship and rocket-travel literature have pointed out—I think especially of such 
students of the subject as the late Dr. Robert Lindner of ‘The Jet-Propelled 
Couch,” Dr. Rudolf Ekstein of the Menninger Foundation, and Dr. Robert 
Plank of Cleveland Heights—space-ship fantasies are deeply related to difficulties 
in interpersonal relations. As the individual retreats into himself because he 
feels powerless to deal effectively with the living men and women around him, 
he often lives increasingly in a fantasy world of power and heroic action in 
distant, interplanetary spaces. The seven-year-old cuts box-tops from cereal 
packages and gets himself a space-helmet to act out his fantasies. The 35-year- 
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old buys a Plymouth Fury. Both reveal themselves to be in their sexual latency 
period, which is all right, of course—for the 7-year-old. 

And to continue on the subject of design, there are the protuberances, the 
knife-like projections, the gashes, the humps—all dazzlingly colored and out- 
lined in strips of chrome. The symbolism of these is enough to make Dr. Freida 
Fromm-Reichmann blush—and she doesn’t blush easily. 


ee a score or more years ago in Kobe, Japan, I saw in the foreign section 
a “sex store” —a place where sexual curiosities could be bought—erotic art, 
indecent appliances of various kinds, all apparently calculated to awaken sexual 
interest in those whom age or dissipation had enfeebled, or to serve as collectors’ 
items for those whose sexual life was mostly at the imaginative or symbolic level. 
Among the items on display was a collection of rubber contraceptives fantastically 
designed. Some were surrounded with knife-like or saw-like rubber fins, others 
were covered with big rubber spikes, some were fringed with tassels, some were 
ornamented like the noses of fighter planes with fierce bird and animal heads. 

These pathetic potency symbols for the impotent and near-impotent come to 
mind as I contemplate such monstrosities as the 290 h.p. Mercury Turnpike 
Cruiser, the 345 h.p. De Soto Adventurer, and the 375 h.p. Chrysler 300-C. 

The cars of 1957 have two disadvantages when compared with the obscene 
little objects in that store in Kobe. First, they are a menace to public safety— 
and quadruply so when their possessors are under the influence of liquor. 
Secondly, how can they serve as fetishes to be collected when you can’t even 
get them into your garage? 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
BEING UNIQUE 


EARL C. KELLEY * 


) have a tendency to look askance at those who are different from most 
other people and especially at those who are so indiscreet as to let their 
differences show. We give lip-service to rugged individualism but bridle when 
an individual permits himself to be too individualistic. This is noted not only 
in politics, which is apt to come to mind first, but in clothing, manners, haircuts, 
tastes, opinions, and attitudes. It is my purpose here to attempt to show that the 
ways in which an individual is different from all others are not only his most 
priceless possession, but that these differences are at the very foundation of our 
society, that they are essential to a democratic society, and that they should be 
cherished rather than frowned upon. 

That no two individuals are alike is too obvious to need elaboration. No two 
leaves in a forest, no two blades of grass in a pasture can be found to match 
exactly. Anyone can see that each human being differs from any other not only 
in physical appearance, but in habits, attitudes, prejudices, and all other attributes 
which motivate behavior. This holds true in all living things, although the 
simpler the organism, the less marked the differences appear to be. This prin- 
ciple can doubtless be extended into the inanimate world, but here we are con- 
cerned with living things, especially humans. 

Nature must cherish uniqueness, because it has gone to great lengths to pro- 
vide it. I use the word “nature” to identify the creative force in the universe 
which is known by many names by different people. This should satisfy everyone 
except those who hold to the mechanistic theory of creation. This creative force, 
for which I use the word “‘nature,”” is continuous; it is now going on, developing 
an evolving universe. The creative process is not something which was done at 
one time and finished. 

If nature did not cherish uniqueness, not so much would have been done to 
achieve such infinite variety, for this variety was hard to bring about. 


* Professor of secondary education, Wayne State University; author of Education 
for What Is Real (1947), The Workshop Way of Learning (1951), and (with M. 
Rasey) Education and the Nature of Man (1952). Dr. Kelley is a member of the Board 
of Directors of ISGS. 
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First, nature has provided that no two organisms start life with the same 
physical equipment. This was accomplished primarily by the development of 
heterosexual reproduction. By this device, whereby each new individual is made 
up of parts of two parents, it became almost completely impossible for two indi- 
viduals to start life with the same structure, with the rare exception of identical 
twins. The means by which it is assured that no two individuals will have the 
same cellular structure with which to start life is too complicated to include here, 
but it was hard come by in the evolution of living things. Considering that 
uniqueness is essential to the higher development of living forms, the develop- 
ment of heterosexual reproduction stands as perhaps nature's greatest invention 
since the formation of living protoplasm. 

In addition to an unique physical structure, we now have much evidence to 
show that the cells also provide for unique purpose. In fact, it appears that all 
living tissue is uniquely purposive. The word “purpose’’ is used here, somewhat 
more broadly than is usual, to include all drives, both conscious and unconscious. 
It indicates the path down which an individual's energies can most easily be 
spent. The fact that we all have individualized conscious purposes is well known. 
What one likes to do, another may not. These can be consciously modified. I can 
make myself eat mashed squash, for example. But most of the individual's pur- 
poses are below the level of consciousness and cannot be changed. They are evi- 
dently carried in the cell structure, and they operate automatically. Perhaps they 
are what psychologists have called drives, but there appears to be no need of 
two words, one for the conscious and another for the unconscious, since the one 
is merely a continuation of the other. 

Having endowed the individual with unique physical structure including its 
own special set of purposes, nature has further devised ways by which psycho- 
logical man must be unique in his knowledge and his attitudes. Habits, attitudes, 
prejudices are as much a part of one’s structure as hand, nose, or foot. We can 
see this when we understand that a structure is what it does. These psychological 
factors, not the physical ones, are what control behavior. One can be a demon 
or a saint with the same physical equipment. In speaking of the psychological 
self, there is no intention to create another duality. The psychological and the 
physical are not independent of one another, but the organism operates as a 
whole—a totality. Because the total organism is all one functioning unit is no 
reason why we cannot speak of hand, foot, or attitude separately. 


HE PSYCHOLOGICAL part of the functioning unit which we call a human 
being is built through the operation of the phenomenon called perception. 
Perception is what comes into consciousness when stimuli—light, sound, touch, 
taste and odors—impinge upon the body from the outside. It is not here in- 
tended to deny the existence of extra-sensory perception, about which little is 
known, but to confine this discussion to the ‘senses’ which are obvious to all. 
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With this possible exception, sensory perception is the only means by which one 
knows anything about what is around him. Organisms can live without percep- 
tion, but such a life would be like that of a tree, for example, unaware of sur- 
roundings and victim of unfavorable environment without being able to modify 
that environment in any way. So life, as we think of it, depends upon our ability 
to perceive. 

Quite recently we have gained new understandings concerning the nature of 
perception through the work of the late Adelbert A. Ames, Jr., of Hanover, 
New Hampshire. Through his laboratory work and his brilliant interpretations 
of what his visual demonstrations show, we can understand the nature of per- 
ception much better than before. It has been thought by most people that percep- 
tion was very simple; that one merely looked at an object, saw what it was, and 
that this settled the matter. The object from which the light rays came was the 
important part of the process, and the person receiving the rays was merely a 
receptor, took what came to him, and had no control over it. Ames has shown 
us that we, through our interpretation, make an object what we can, that we 
never see anything exactly as it is, and that no two people interpret any object 
exactly the same. Of course, in the case of common, inanimate objects, the differ- 
ence may be slight, but in uncommon and in animate objects, such as other 
people, the difference may be very great. 


\ A JE DO NOT see everything in our surroundings. To do so would bring us 
such a mass of data, most of them unimportant, that we could not com- 


prehend all of it or deal with it. We, therefore, select what we will see and what 


we will ignore. The much greater part of our surroundings we ignore. 

We see what we select out of our environment, and we select on the basis 
of two factors. First, we see what we have experience to see. But experience is 
not enough to account for the selection, because in any scene there are many 
things with which we have had experience, but which we do not see. The second 
determining factor is that we see what we purpose to see. This brings into con- 
sciousness not only those objects for which we may be looking, but also the ones 
that are in keeping with our unconscious purposes. 

When men are criticized by their wives because they do not notice the 
curtains in the living room of the hostess and are accused of being unobserving, 
they can take comfort in the fact that curtains do not fall within the scope of 


their purposes, and they may even imply that their purposes include only more 
important matters. 


gg no two people can have the same experiences, it follows that each person 
is unique from all others in this regard. And since each person’s purposes 
appear to be uniquely established when the individual starts life, it can be seen 
that no two individuals can perceive any object or other person in exactly the 
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same way. What we perceive is added to what we already have as experience 
and becomes part of the unique experiential background of each individual. 
It is built into the structure of the psychological self. And so, as we go about 
uniquely perceiving and adding this to an already unique background, we become 
more and more different from others as we go along. 

This building process makes each person the center of his own universe. He 
looks out upon the world with ‘different eyes’ from those of any other person. 
And no one can completely know any other person, because he has to view that 
person with his own particular equipment of experience and purpose. It also 
gives each person knowledge no one else has, and the ability to make a contribu- 
tion to a common problem, if the opportunity comes, which no one else can 
make. This is a scientific basis for the oft-affirmed belief in the worth and 
dignity of every human being. The individual is the creator of his own universe, 
and thus we can see tne fallacy of the older belief that the outside object is what 
is most important in the perceptive process. 

The foregoing is intended to show, briefly, how unique each individual is 
from all others, and how nature has contrived that it be so, first, by furnishing 
each his own special physical start and then providing that in what he knows, 
he is continuously built in the direction of greater and greater difference. 


Specialization and Democracy 


lowe VALUES which come to the individual from being different from all others 
are great. Perhaps that is why nature sets such great store by them and has 
gone to such length to provide them. 

The fact that an individual is unique assures him a special place and special 
worth in his own society. It is precisely because he is different that makes it 
possible for him to make contributions to the welfare of others, and to develop 
anything that could be called a society. If people were really alike, as we often 
seem to wish they were; if everyone had the same experiential background, the 
same knowledge, and the same skills that everybody else had, there would be 
nothing that individuals could do together. This is true because no one would 
know anything that all others did not know and hence would not be able to add 
anything to a common objective. Hence there could be no society but simply a 
collection of individuals, each going his own way, accomplishing little, because 
no one can do very much just by himself. 

Differences between individuals make specialization possible. All progress 
depends upon specialization. By progress I do not necessarily mean improvement, 
but change from the simpler to the more complex. It is specialization which has 
made it possible for living things to move from the stage of the single cell to 
the immensely complicated forms of life we now know, culminating in the 
human body and personality. The amoeba, for example, has probably not 
progressed for millions of years, and this is doubtless due to the fact that the 
individuals are so much alike that specialization has not been possible. 
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No organism can develop much without specialization of its cells so that 
some cells perform special functions for the whole, and others perform other 
functions. The human body, most complicated of all living forms, is made up 
of billions of cells with groups of cells specialized to perform special functions. 
These billions of cells co-operate in an amazing fashion to bring about the 
healthy individual. Sometimes, for some reason not well understood, some of 
these cells cease to co-operate, going off on their own, and this is what is called 
cancer. This lack of co-operation usually destroys the whole organism. 

And so it is in society, which is a co-operating collection of individuals, just 
as a living organism is a co-operating collection of cells. Individuals perform 
special tasks for all so that one does not have to make his own watch or his own 
shoes. All social progress depends upon this specialization which is possible 
because of individual differences. 

Our society, contrary to opinions commonly held, is the most co-operative 
one that has ever existed. While many cherish the thought that it is highly com- 
petitive and enjoy the thought that individuals are primarily bent on the defeat 
and perhaps the destruction of others, the fact is that most people are working 
co-operatively in such close relationships that if anyone fails to do his special 
part, the whole fails. It takes two hy ndred people, I am told, to produce a pair 
of nylon hose ; thousands have to co-operate to produce one automobile. 

It is in part because of this social co-operation that our fear of Communists 
has been so great. It is said that one Communist, rightly placed, could destroy 
the electric power of a whole city. It is probably true that he could do so. Loss 
of electric power would devastate any modern city, so dependent on others have 
we become. What we fear this one Communist might do is to cease to co-operate. 

We can now see, since all progress is made possible by differences, specializa- 
tion and co-operation, that co-operation is the basic method of progress for all 
living things. The law of the jungle is not an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth, but mutual aid. Below the level of humans, living things rarely prey on 
their own kind—rarely take more than they need. 


i “RUGGED INDIVIDUALIST’ who fancies himself a self-made man would 
be utterly helpless without the co-operation of others made possible by their 
differences. Even the hermit miser has to have somebody to make that which he 
hoards. If he tries to make his own, he will be accused of failing to co-operate 
with the specialists in that field and will be thrown in jail. 

The fact that every individual is unique and is uniquely purposive gives 
scientific support to the democratic ideal. This support from science will 
strengthen the position of people who believe in the democratic way of life. 
The democratic ideal, in one form or another, has been a powerful force in the 
affairs of men, but it is always helpful and strengthening to find that any idea 
is not just an opinion, but has backing in the very nature of the organism. 
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Basically, there are only two ways by which a person may be governed. 
Either he governs himself, within the social scene, or he is governed by someone 
else. Fascism, Nazism, Communism, are all alike in that they are based upon the 
submerging of the individual and the elevation of another individual or some 
abstraction, such as the state. The history of the human race has been a continual 
struggle by which certain individuals have sought to gain domination over others. 
This domination is a matter of degree, but it is all slavery in a degree. There 
is very little difference in the attitude toward the common people of Hitler, 
Mussolini, or Stalin and that of Simon Legree. All of these “masters” held the 
individual to be a means to an end—their end—and to be devoid of any value 
in themselves. 

When I speak of the individual governing himself within the social scene, 
I mean that, of course, no individual is ever free to do just as he pleases but 
has always to consider the rights of others and take care not to invade those 
rights. If he does not control himself in regard to the rights of others, people 
will avoid him and deprive him of the benefits of social contact. Then it will 
not be possible for him to realize his unique potential, and take advantage of 
his special gifts, because these gifts have value only in relationship to other 
people. There is, however, a great latitude of freedom without impinging upon 
the rights of others and within the limits of the obligations of co-operation with 
others. 

The notion of freedom within the bounds of one’s responsibility to others 
does not seem to be comprehended by many people. I have known parents who 
said that their children were being brought up democratically but who appeared 
to have confused democracy with anarchy. Freedom without responsibility is 
anarchy. A family living together co-operatively puts obligations on every mem- 
ber automatically. There are no autocratic bonds half so strong as the feeling 
of co-operative responsibility, The autocrat cannot watch the individual he 
dominates all of the time, but no person can escape his own feeling of obliga- 
tion. When the parent gives the child complete freedom without the responsi- 
bility implied in co-operation, the child becomes a tyrant. It is a sad fact of 
life that, in our present stage of development, someone is always trying to become 


a tyrant. Whenever anyone succeeds in becoming a tyrant, he automatically makes 
slaves. 


_ VERY FACT that the individual is uniquely purposive implies the require- 
ment of freedom. There is no value in being purposive unless one is, in 
considerable degree, free to pursue his purposes. This freedom is also essential 
to creativeness which is the growing edge of progress. It is not possible to be 
creative, to devise and contrive new solutions to problems, if someone else is 
dominating the thoughts and actions of the contriver. Slavery is not a good 
climate for creativity. 
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The fact that all individuals are unique also implies and requires a demo- 
cratic way of life. It is to the autocrat that differences are anathema. He needs 
to have individuals who are alike, lest their differences upset his plans for them. 
The person's unique value cannot be realized unless he is in a position of free- 
dom to make use of it rather than to have it submerged. 

The democratic ideal proclaims the worth of every human being, the dignity 
of the individual, and the right to freedom within the requirements of others. 
We now can see from biology and psychology that the individual has worth 
because he has something which nobody else has, and, if he is lost, something 
will be lost which can never be recaptured. Because of his unique purposes, he 
can do some things which nobody else can do so well. Freedom, only existent 
under democracy, is essential to the development of his unique qualities. Every 
person is entitled to live in dignity not only because it is decent, but because of 
his unique and irreplaceable values. 

The struggle for freedom, which only democracy can furnish, has been going 
on since the beginning of human history. It has been and is a continuous struggle 
beginning long before democracy, biology, or psychology were ever heard of, 
and it will go on as long as there are those who would enslave. The ideal of 
freedom did not originate with Jefferson or with the barons at Runnymede. 
We can now come to see, from the very structure of the organism, why this is so. 
Tyranny has never triumphed in the long run, although the long run has been 
too long for millions of individuals. Nor can tyranny ever win, because it is 
opposed by such powerful natural forces. This is true of small tyrannies, such 
as occur in home and school, as well as the large tyrannies of governments. 
Tyrannies fail because they do not really attain the objectives which they seek. 


Forces against Individualism 


bpp the biological basis for uniqueness and the obvious advantages 
of it to the individual, how can we account for the fact that our culture is 
So antagonistic to it and does so much to reduce and, if it were possible, to 
destroy it? How account for the great emphasis on similarity? When man lived 
in nature, before he became ‘‘civilized,’’ everything in his surroundings was 
unique. This was true because nature never produces two objects or situations 
which are alike. Nothing was standardized. Every coincidence, every set of cir- 
cumstances, which man met was new. This called for new responses, new con- 
triving. Old answers did not suffice. And so, man was continuously called upon 
to invent new responses to new circumstances. This continuous contriving called 
for the use and exercise of intelligence. 

Intelligence is one’s ability to contrive new solutions to ever-emerging situa- 
tions or problems, the capacity to find ways out of dilemmas, to come upon 
answers which have never been found before, to invent, and to create. Intelli- 
gence is developed and expanded through use. It can only grow when the 
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organism is confronted by new situations, where new solutions are called for. 
Intelligence gains great impetus in the natural world, where all is unique; it 
gets little chance to develop in a standardized world where answers are already 
provided and where one answer can be used again and again. When man allows 
himself to be standardized, he unwittingly robs himself of the opportunity for 
intellectual development. Through industrialization and its consequent urbaniza- 
tion, man has largely moved from an unique world to a standardized world and 
thus, in large degree, he has allowed himself to be removed from the need for 
and the opportunity to develop intelligence. 

There are two powerful factors, one very old and one very new, which have 
worked away from differences in humans and toward an emphasis on similarity. 
The old one is authoritarianism; the new one is the effect of the machine. There 
are doubtless many other factors producing these results, but these two seem to 
be the most important. 

Authoritarianism is the situation where one or many individuals is under 
the domination of another; where the dominator substitutes his own purposes 
for those of the dominated; where controls and purposes come to the dominated 
from the outside; where decisions are made and answers provided, not by one’s 
own structure, purpose and experience, but by those of another. 


N SPITE OF our democratic form of government, which works well considering 
the number of people involved, our culture is almost completely authoritarian, 
if one considers the day to day lives of the people who live in it. Authoritarianism 
probably started when the first man naively sought to gain advantage over his 
fellows for his own benefit. The notion is naive because man cannot really profit, 
except in a narrow and superficial materialistic way, by gaining domination over 
his peers. By gaining advantage over his peers, he drives them away from him, 
and thus, deprives himself of their unique value. The qualities of being human 
can be secured only from other humans, and, when one deprives himself of 
others, he robs himself. Cut off from his human sources, he comes to have less 
of the attributes of a human being as time goes on. 

Not seeing that this deprivation will occur, seeing only the nearby gains, 
it is perhaps to be expected that authoritarianism would develop. The notion that 
in the family, for example, somebody has to be the boss was easily come by, 
since better ways of living together had not been thought out. So father and 
mother waged a war to see who would ‘wear the pants,” a language symbol 
implying that it ought to be the father, but that it often is not so. This struggle 
is joined by the child who, while still in the cradle, may become the autocrat. 

Authoritarianism has been powerfully augmented by philosophical ideas and 
by the operation of institutions. The church has adopted it, seemingly feeling 
the need of authoritarianism to control its followers who find themselves cast in 
the role of petitioners for an agreeable immortality which they believe the church 
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has to dispense. Being a petitioner puts one in the position of being unworthy 
and calls for an admission of guilt. Fear of being denied the boons believed to 
be held or withheld by the church deepens the sense of guilt and unworthiness 
until it becomes an all-pervading concept of self which enters into every aspect 
of the individual’s life. Fear of being denied the goods of the world to come, 
in a person already laden with an ever-present sense of guilt, calls for placating 
action, and so the supplicant offers repentance and atonement for his sins, fur- 
ther degrading his already low concept of self, causing him to become a person 
divided against himself. 


— powerful institution which has added greatly to the authoritarian 
nature of our culture is the school, both public and private. The school is, 
perhaps, even more influential than the church because it includes everybody, at 
least for a time. Not all schools, of course, are basically authoritarian in opera- 
tion. There are principals of schoois, just as there are ministers of churches, who 
take account of individual differences and operate with the development of each 
special human being as objective. But the basic pattern of schools in general is 
to ignore the individual and attempt to level out the differences between people. 

Learners are ordinarily lined up in rows of seats, and many of them become 
anonymous, existing on the seating chart only as the one who sits in any par- 
ticular place. They are required to do the same things and are expected to learn 
the same lessons. That which is to be learned comes either from the teacher or 
from a book—nothing from the self or other available selves. Everyone is evalu- 
ated by the same examinations, because each has been expected to learn the same 
things in the same way. In many schools, the examinations are the same not 
only for the individuals in a class, but between classes, nullifying the indi- 
viduality of the teacher. The subject is the objective. In some localities, examina- 
tions are state-wide and are constructed by people who have never seen either the 
learners or the teachers, Area-wide examinations are no longer the general 
practice, but school-wide ones are still common. 

There are many devices by which teachers and administrators attempt to 
reduce individuality among learners. It is frowned upon when a learner, through 
curiosity, knows something which is ahead of the lesson taught. Parents are often 
warned not to teach their young children to read, for then they will not be like 
the others and will not sit still while the others catch up. The standardized 
“lesson” requires that the learners be alike. School people try to negate or repeal 
the uniqueness that nature has established by sorting their students so that the 
teachers will have learners who are more alike than the random group would be. 
They can do this because the lesson, not the individual, is what matters. When 
they sort learners in this manner, they have to use some criterion, such as ability 
to read or IQ, but whatever criteria they use, the learners are all different except 
in this particular way. But then, if one does not care about social development, 
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this is of no consequence. Indeed, social development is not ignored; it is 
frowned upon. The most cherished learner is the solitary one who never com- 
municates with the human beings in the adjoining seats. 

In some schools, learners are even required to wear uniforms to further 
reduce their individuality. This would doubtless be more common if parents 
would buy the uniforms. When school authorities start to tell people what to 
wear, individuality usually asserts itself, and rebellion is in the air. Other schools 
even attempt to repeal sex by putting boys and girls in different schools, perhaps 
to keep the fact of the existence of the other sex a secret. 

When we in America established universal education—mass education—the 
disciples of the ‘‘subject’’ ran into trouble. Many learners were enrolled in school 
who had not been there before. Many of these newcomers could not or would 
not learn the lessons set out to be learned. This did not bring about a turn toward 
teaching for individual differences as might have been expected. Teachers began 
instead to weaken and ‘water down’’ the subject, with the result that a process 
of levelling out and down took place. This had to be in the direction of medi- 
ocrity, so that even those who had previously profited from the “lesson” no 
longer did so. 


: mm OF THIS striving for uniformity in our schools came from a false, authori- 
tarian concept of the nature of knowledge. In the authoritarian scheme of 
things, that which lies outside the individual is that which is good. Knowledge 
was held to be apart from knowing, to lie outside the learner, mostly in books 
or the teacher's repetition of books. Knowledge could be had by acquisition, by 
reaching out and taking it. It seems plain now that knowledge and knowing are 
not separate. Knowledge is what we know after we have learned. It therefore 
comes after, not before, learning. Since all learning has to be done in the light 
of individual unique experience and purpose, knowledge is always subjectively 
held and is never the same as any other person’s knowledge. 

This authoritarian concept of the nature of knowledge is, indeed, deeply im- 
planted, and it governs almost everything that goes on in our schools, thus 
adding greatly to the authoritarian nature of our culture. Every bit of learning 
which really takes place causes people to be more different rather than more 
alike. 

Philosophers, down the ages, have supported and abetted authoritarian con- 
cepts for the most part, although, in recent times, there have been notable ex- 
ceptions, the most important of which is John Dewey. Most philosophers have 
not been able to grasp the idea of a changing, evolving universe, with the creative 
force still in effect, with creation still going on. Therefore, they have sought to 
find something immutable and stationary on which to hang their arguments. This 
immutable has to be something outside any individual or any physical thing, 
because people die, and things rust and crumble. So they have had to invent 
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and cling to abstractions such as the good, the true, and the beautiful. These 
abstractions were far removed from the individual and were thought to be un- 
assailable. The good again lay outside of the individual, reducing his own 
worth. The precise point, it seems to me, where the philosophers have failed 
us is that they have not been able to encompass the concept of universal change, 
have tried to find a static starting point, and have thus given us a static philosophy 
which is untenable in an evolving universe. Where all is change, a philosopher 
needs to find his security in change. 

Mechanistic and materialistic scientists, so prevalent in the nineteenth and 
early part of the twentieth centuries, have had their influence in strengthening 
the authoritarianism of our culture. To them, science was a simple matter, and 
so, therefore, was life simple. Their immutables were what they called the laws 
of science, which were nearly all discovered, and soon would be all settled. 
These laws operated outside individuals and without regard to them. Scientists 
made up these laws out of what they thought was experimental evidence, but 
before all of the evidence was seen. Nearly every immutable on which they based 
their laws has been proven to be untrue. But these “‘scientific’’ pronouncements 
have had an enormous effect on the thinking of people. Relativity, the quantum 
theory, new light on the nature of energy, the destruction of the atom, the inter- 
changeability of matter and energy, have played havoc with the immutable laws 
of mechanistic science, but they have not greatly altered the mind-sets brought 
about by the teaching of these laws. 

In addition to the effect of authoritarianism on individual differences, we 
have also the powerful influence of the machine on our lives. I shall not dwell 
upon the levelling effect of the machine at length, because this has already been 
done better and more fully than I can do it here. The machine is a standardizer. 
It makes things all alike without regard for personal taste. We all buy the same 
things. We listen to the same music, see the same movies, hear the same news. 
We read the same boiler-plate in our newspapers. Like the teacher, the maker of 
radio and television programs thinks he has to cater to the lowest tastes, and 
again we are pushed toward standardization and mediocrity, or just a notch 
below mediocrity. Some even advocate the use of television to replace the teacher 
so that every child in the land, every period of the day, will look at and listen 
to the same program every day. So even the little variation introduced by the 
individuality of the teacher (and many teachers valiantly try to bring about some 
variation) will be done away with. 


ECENTLY we tried to buy a toaster which was not of the “‘pop-up”’ variety. 
We happen to like an individual piece of toast, made by use of a thin 
piece of bread, personally supervised as to color, buttered, and eaten imme- 
diately. Our old toaster had been broken, and no one in any electrical shop 
would fix it, because parts that were no longer manufactured needed renewing. 
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These parts would have to be made by hand. In every store, the salesman tried 
to sell us a “pop-up” toaster. If we did not like to have our toast jump at us 
at dawn, we simply were not in tune with the modern world. Indeed, it has 
become increasingly difficult to buy a loaf of bread which has not already been 
sliced, so that the thin piece of bread which we want for toast is hard to come by. 
“Take a piece of bread which we have established as standard, and parch it in 
a machine you won't have to watch and can’t watch if you want to.” But we 
beat them, perhaps for the last time. We found an amateur who made the parts 
we needed by hand. He was hard to find, and may be the last one extant. 

The authoritarian cannot operate if he has to deal with many differences. 
He needs standardization and uniformity so that he can reduce the number of 
factors he has to control. Individual differences are poison to him. Therefore, 
great effort is made to render people alike and to ignore what differences remain. 
In this effort, the authoritarian has been aided by the effect of the machine and 
its standardizing influence. The effect on individuals has been to cause them 
to accept what has come to them, not to try to solve problems but to accept 
ready-made answers. In the degree that people succumb, they have very little 
use for intelligence, and their intellectual powers become fallow from want of 
exercise. Not needing to contrive, they are not creative. They constitute a drab 
society, although many of them have been “educated.” 


Individuality and the Changing Universe 


note UNIQUENESS is his most priceless possession. It gives him his 
reason to be. Powerful forces in our culture seek to reduce or eliminate 
these differences between people. Now I shall attempt to indicate some ways by 
which uniqueness may be nourished and developed. 

I shall not propose that we return to the good old days when man lived 
close to nature. Living close to nature was good for the development of unique- 
ness and for the exercise of man’s intelligence, but in many ways such living 
was not good. For one thing, living in nature was too burdensome; it took too 
much human energy to produce enough material to support life. Nature was 
always trying to reclaim the space which had been cleared for raising food. The 
struggle was continuous and exhausting. 

While the machine has had a great standardizing effect on man, its benefits 
have been enormous. Through its use of energy other than human energy to do 
work, it has lifted much of the load off the backs of men so that they are able 
to devote time and attention to better aspects of life. We could not, of course, 
do away with the machine even if we wanted to. Therefore, we have to learn 
to live with it, so that the machine is the servant, not the master, of man. 

One time during the depths of the depression, I was riding with two others 
in a car past a place where a steam shovel was excavating a hole for a basement. 
One said, “Now that’s the trouble with us, If that hole was being dug by men 
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with shovels, we wouldn't have all this unemployment and economic stagnation.” 
“Yes,’’ replied the other, ‘‘and if all those men had tea-spoons instead of shovels, 
we would all be even richer.” 

We need to modify our institutions so that they will value human differences. 
We need to learn how to live with the machine so that it will serve us, rather 
than control us. 

The church could abandon fear as a device in controlling people. It could 
teach proper relations between people and the universe, including the creative 
force which many call God, without teaching disrespect of self. It is not neces- 
sary to indulge in self-defamation in order to be on good terms with other 
people, the universe, and the deity in whatever form the individual conceives it. 
Conformity and expiation are not really essentials for religion. The development 
of the whole social being is just as feasible through the church as it is in the 
home and the school. Religion need not rest upon mysticism. It is safer in a 
changing world when it is based upon the individual’s relationship to the uni- 
verse and all that is in it. This relationship is a continuously changing and 
emerging one. Self-defamation causes one to lose sight of his own special value. 


_— BEST HOPE of democratizing our culture seems to me to lie with the 
modification of the school. The home and the church have enormous influ- 
ence, but they are less accessible. The public school is established, supported 
and controlled by the people, and any time that the people desire more demo- 
cratic schools, they can have them. The best way to modify the home is through 
the school, because most of the students in any school, particularly any high 
school, will be parents in a few years. The difficulty with parent education as it 
is now conceived is that it is hard to get access to the parents, especially those 
needing the education most. The best time to inform a mother concerning parent- 
hood is while she is available in high school, not after she has graduated and 
already has a baby to take care of. This is not to depreciate the work of those 
engaged in parent education, but only to point to the opportunities readily avail- 
able in the school. 

The public school, such as we have in America and some other countries, 
where free education through high school is available to all, is one of the truly 
great social inventions of all time. It is a readily available agent for social growth 
which, if we did not have it, would be almost impossible to create. It has many 
truly dedicated teachers and administrators. It is a giant, with more power for 
good than any giant ever dreamed of in fairy tales, where anything can happen. 
But it is a sleeping giant, busying itself in a dream-world of the past, not aware 
of its potentialities. Its attention is on “knowledge” of the past, not seeing the 
humans of the present, not realizing that there is no knowledge until someone 
has learned. 

If this sleeping giant can be aroused and its attention drawn to its poten- 
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tialities in the building of adequate human beings equipped to live in a democ- 
racy, confident and courageous in the face of the problems which are constantly 
emerging for each new graduating class (I started to say “each new generation,” 
but new problems emerge much too rapidly for that), then great changes for 
the better can be brought about in a reasonably short time. 


| pares the teacher needs to direct his attention to the learner, rather than to the 
subject. Not that there is anything wrong or evil about subject matter. Sub- 
ject matter is essential to all learning, since one cannot learn without learning 
something. But it makes a great deal of difference whether subject matter is an 
end, or the means to an end. If the end or goal of teaching is the subject, it 
cannot be the learner. The goal of education should be adequate people, and any 
subject matter which serves that goal is good. 

Teachers need to recognize and nourish individual differences and realize 
that no item of subject matter is good for everybody or can be assimilated by 
everybody. There is no very good reason why everyone in a class has to work 
at the same thing at the same time. Since human beings are unique in interest 
and ability, it is not really possible for them to do so. The learners we often 
call gifted can work in areas which challenge them while others find enterprises 
suited to their special capabilities. Release from the tyranny of the subject can 
bring an end to the leveling out and watering down process which has been so 
harmful to learning. 

The school is a miniature society with most of the problems of the large 
society. Through mutual consultation among students, teachers, and admin- 
istrators, and through honest student participation in school government, indi- 
viduals can become functioning parts in this society. Such consultation can give 
each person experience in the operation of a good society and respect for the 
opinions and peculiarities of others. Experience in good living and in the opera- 
tion of a good society will serve the individual throughout his life as he brings 
his influence to bear upon the larger society. The way for youth to learn how 
to live well in the future is to live well now. 

Consultation and involvement in the operation of the school will tend to 
improve the learner's concept of self. No one can be an effective citizen in a 
democratic society if he regards himself as inferior. When one does not like 
what he sees when he looks at himself, he tries to lose himself through iden- 
tification with the mob, the mass. In a mass, his self can become anonymous. We 
have many people who identify themselves with “causes,” the better to hide 
themselves. Authoritarian teachers, not so crudely as this, say to their charges 
in effect, “You don’t know anything. I do. So I will tell you. You are to speak 
when you are called upon. You'd better not stick your neck out.” The symbol of 
the turtle in its shell is an interesting one. A few years of being told one is 
unworthy is pretty convincing, and so self-haters are built. 
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To be consulted and to be treated as an individual allows self-respect to 
develop and grow. 

Young people in schools need to have opportunities to do things of their 
own and on their own. This calls for much doing, rather than so much listening 
and reading. In this doing, the learner is faced with real contriving and has to 
use and exercise his intelligence in order to find solutions, in order to get answers. 
This drives him, not to his desk alone, but to the machine shop, the library, the 
community. Education is thus broadened and made to deal with the current 
scene. The contemporary world becomes the prime educator. 


MPHASIS on problem solving leads to creativity and to the arts. Creativity is 
not just a matter of making great pictures or composing great music. It 
encompasses all that is contrived that is new. Everyone who contrives new answers 
to problems, new ways to solve dilemmas, creates. Art, in this sense, comes natur- 
ally to all who have a chance to contrive. As for that which is now usually called 
art—painting, ceramics, music, and so on—the creative value of those activities 
can be greatly enhanced by giving freedom to the creative urge of the learner. 
There are many art classes in our schools today where creativity is eliminated by 
the demands of the teacher. The drawing teacher insists that pictures be made to 
look as she sees the subject, not as the student sees it. Art, then, becomes a 
matter of copying rather than creating. This applies to all artistic activities which 
could be so liberating. We have much discipline trouble in our music apprecia- 
tion classes, because our learners are required to listen, not do, and to appreciate 
that which they have had little opportunity to understand. Appreciation comes 
after understanding, not before it. Many aspects of creative living will become 
possible when the sleeping giant awakes. 

Living in nature had great benefits for man, but of course we cannot all 
return to nature. Industrialization has caused many of us to become city dwellers. 
City living has a standardizing effect on people, because the city environment 
repeats itself, whereas nature never does. Since urban living is an established 
fact, we need to do more to bring nature to the city dweller. This calls for more 
parks, larger parks where nature can be more closely simulated, more oppor- 
tunities for recreation. Nature itself is re-creating in its effect on people. Much 
has, of course, already been done in this direction, but we need much more, so 
that the city will no longer be so confining in its effect. Slums are the worst 
places for people to live from the standpoint of uniqueness. Whenever a slum 
is cleared, space is provided, everyone gains not only in human terms, but in 
economic terms as well. The automobile has been a great boon to city dwellers 
because, through its use, people no longer need to live near the factories and 
offices where they work. They can live out where there is more space and more 
opportunity for individuality to be nourished. We are having a hard time, how- 
ever, learning how to live with the automobile and not die in it, 
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Learning to live with the machine, gaining its benefits without losing our 
uniqueness, is one of the great problems of our present society. The use of 
television, for example, poses such a problem. Television should be a great boon 
to mankind, but, because we let it use us instead of our using it, it has become 
a standardizer with grave consequences. Although watching television will prob- 
ably always lack a good deal from the standpoint of participation, programs 
could be built which would at least make people think and not call for a stock 
response with its resulting standardizing effect on people. Great music and great 
plays, for example, do not call for stock responses but bring forth individual, 
personal responses. That is one reason why they are great. 

Television is a good example of a canned activity, a standardizing triumph 
of the machine. Living in a machine age, we need to educate our young away 
from canned activities which do not call for unique responses. Using television 
as a baby sitter to keep junior out of mother’s hair educates toward mediocrity 
and establishes habits of retreat from life. We can own television sets without 
deliberately training the young to be undiscriminating and without developing 
habits of retreat. We hear parents complain of their children’s passion for comic 
books, but you can go into almost any living room on Sunday and see daddy 
on the floor reading the “funny” paper to his two-year-old. The funny paper 
is not funny, and it is not written for children—chronological children, that is. 
But there daddy is, training his child to become a comic book addict, about which 
he will later complain. 

Avoiding such actions as using television and the comic sheet to “amuse” 
little children, is an illustration of a way by which we can educate away from 
activities which call for canned responses and a way by which we can learn to 


live with the machine and its products without allowing it to reduce our 
individuality. 











ona the most all-inclusive thing we can do for individuality is to learn 
how to live in a changing universe. The fact of change, unless it is indeed 
a denial of “fact,” seems to be one thing we can be sure of. Those who seek \ 
an unchanging base on which to stand will always be disappointed and will 
always be out of tune with the universe. The immutable, if it could be found, 
or if one thinks he has found it, calls for rigidity and similarity. To some degree, 
each individual who stands on the immutable blocks the on-going movement of 
the creative force which he needs, rather, to facilitate. The person who learns 
to accept change and looks forward to it has the only security available to humans. | 
He does not know what tomorrow will be like, but he knows it will be different 
from today. He is glad that this is so, he looks forward to this new tomorrow, 
and in this, he feels secure. In accepting change, he understands that people are 
unique and learns to cherish their differences. 
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PLASTIC ASPECTS 
OF AFRICAN SCULPTURE: 
The Theory of Tension 


LADISLAS SEGY * 


J prsad YEARS of collecting African sculpture have given me opportunity to 
observe these works of art closely. Surprisingly, not only new acquisitions, 
but those which I have had for various lengths of time, reveal to me, each time 
I look at them, something new. One of the revealing qualities of the internal 
structure of African carvings is that the interplay of round and angular shapes 
creates tension. However, although I saw this particular quality, I did not fully 
recognize its significance; it took time to digest what I had seen and to evolve 
the concept I am going to discuss here under the theory of tension. 

Despite apparent differences in art of the same origin, a repetitive pattern is 
discernible—a system of recurrent forms and patterns. What motivating psycho- 
logical force causes them? A deeper understanding of the genetic and creative 
forces of the African carver may open up new vistas in our understanding of 
the great communicative power of African statuary and help us to see, in the 
light of this understanding, other art manifestations. If a basic creative pattern 
can be found in one art manifestation, its validity can be tested by applying it to 
another unrelated art manifestation. 

My main interest in this study is the theory of tension which concerns the 
inner structure of African statuary. First, however, I want to define the main 
plastic characteristic. We may look at African sculpture from a conventional 
point of view or from a plastic one. In the conventional view, we compare what 
we see in the carving with our conventionally acquired references and knowledge. 
We acknowledge distortions and exaggerations of the entire human body or 

* Director of the Segy Gallery (of African Art), New York City, and author of 
African Sculpture Speaks (New York: A. A. Wyn, 1952). Mr. Segy has contributed 
articles on African art to numerous journals, including Journal of Negro History, Zaire, 


Phylon, Acta Tropica, and American Imago. His article, “Art Appreciation and Projection,” 
was published in ETC., XII, 23-32 (Autumn 1954). 


The writer is indebted to Mr. Russell F. W. Smith for many suggestions, and to 
Mrs. Wiltrude Smith for extended assistance in editing the present paper for publication. 


He is also indebted to Mr. Larry Orbach for preparing the illustrations accompanying the 
article. 
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parts of it, since most African statuary represents the body, and we compare the 
statue to the body as we know it. From the conventional point of view, African 
sculpture represents many distortions such as enlargement of the head, shortening 
of the legs, angularity of the arms, often the complete neglect of the arms and 
hands and reduction of the body to a simple columnar form. These exaggerations 
or distortions of the human body are based upon ideological concepts. 

The unconventional or plastic view considers the work as a structure of 
shapes and forms, and we analyze these shapes and forms to determine the 
manner in which the component parts contribute to the unity of the work. From 
this point of view, the shapes and forms of the sculpture are not considered as 
parts of a human body, but become structural elements of a plastic architecture. 
They are idioms of expression. Since all idioms of expression, such as language 
and music, follow laws and rules inherent in the particular language of ex- 
pression, it should be possible to discover the rules which govern the African 
carver in his work. 


Fee LANGUAGE of expression, however, is only the “formal’’ aspect of any 
work of art, the tool that the creative artist uses to externalize an ideology, 
an emotional experience, or a personality, Disregarding at this time how the 
creator achieves the transposition of emotional content in his work, we must 
understand how, as an ultimate goal, he expresses what he has to say with such 
unity and inner coherence. 

The unity or coherence of a work of art is the ultimate gauge of its artistic 
quality. The genuine artist is very conscious of the artistic demands for such 
unity and will, either consciously or not, choose forms appropriate to it. Of 
course, this unity will be closely connected with the limitation and nature of the 
particular medium in which the expression takes place. In African carving, which 
is akin to classical sculpture, a vertical line is followed. All forms closely adhere 
to this line, achieving a basic, symmetrical, columnar form. Furthermore, 
African art takes its inspiration from nature. The forms are abstracted, but the 
work maintains a relationship to natural forms. To achieve unity, the artist must 
have control and discipline. He must work within self-imposed limitations, based 
on tradition, or on artistic insight. One of the most important conditions favoring 
the great plastic unity of African carvings is the tribal art tradition. Each African 
artist adhered to this strong tradition. He did not deviate from what was ex- 
pressive and successful. But as each piece is unique in its execution, the carver 
needed as well an innate artistic insight. 

The contributing factors for the amazing unity in African sculptures are due 
to: (1) the ideological unity of beliefs, customs, and rituals, which resulted in 
the unified content of the work; (2) the strong tribal art tradition which the 
new generation followed in an unaltered form from generation to generation; 
(3) the strong, unindividualistic tendency of the carver who by his early training 
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developed an attitude of submission and following; (4) last, the great artistic 
talent of the African, who in each work manifested with great insight the axiom 
of respect for plastic unity. This very same artistic talent will also account for 
his ability to invent forms, the component parts of which we shall discuss later. 

In this article I can point out only a few of the most important characteristics 
of the overall plastic unity of African statuary. There is first the unity of 
columnar form, the parts of the body often closely carved to this basic unit, 
avoiding all possible “fragile feeling” of the carving. This basic cylindrical form 
often results in a strong phallic connotation. The symmetry of shapes can be 
best noted if we trace an imaginary axis in the middle of the carving; this axis 
will indicate how the balance of the forms was achieved. This balance of forms 
in art may suggest a peaceful balance of the forces of life, if we bear in mind 


_ that each shape may represent an emotional factor. Every sculpture by its nature 


is three-dimensional, but the African carving has a wonderful quality of inviting 
the eye to follow the shapes already perceived in such a way as to suggest forms 
felt but not seen. If we look at an African carving from the back or side, it 
will radiate the intensity of its whole life or meaning as clearly as if we look 
at it from the front. 


it NOW we attempt to penetrate into the inner mechanism of sculpture-making 
—into how a sculpture is realized—it must be said in advance that we are 
taking a theoretical approach. Of course, each part of the sculpture was created 
with an insight as to its function within the overall structure of the work. But 
without the incredible emotional impact under which any art is created, the 
work would remain lifeless and without validity. The artist invents not only 
each shape, but the interrelationship of each shape in order to serve the basic 
creative urge—to express what he has to say. To understand how, from a study 
of African sculpture, art is realized, I suggest we group the plastic component 
parts of African sculpture into two main categories: 

(1) Basic unit-forms are continuously repeated, thus achieving a uniformity. 
If the sculpture is an angular shape, like a Dogon mask, we can see that starting 
with the overall shape of the mask, all parts are uniformly angular. On the 
other hand, the Pangwe statues are well known for their bulbous forms, and 
the repetitive use of these unit-forms creates a uniformity of structure. 

(2) The most frequent, and I believe, the most dynamic characteristic of 
the component parts of African statuary is that round and angular shapes are 
combined or opposed to each other. It is only with close, sustained and penetrat- 
ing analytical observation that we can discover that indeed the sculpture is made 
of these two basic unit patterns, i.e., round and angular shapes. 

In a Dan mask (Fig. 1), for instance, we first observe the shape of the face 
as a whole. We see that it is oval, that this roundness is further emphasized by 
the convex shape of the forehead. When the overall shape is so much within 
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the realm of round forms, the angularity of the nose and mouth, concentrated 
at the lower part of the mask, becomes only more dramatic. If we look at the 
Warega statue (Fig. 2), the whole concept becomes dramatic. The overall aspect 
of the statue is a basic phallic form, round in body and round at the head, with 
the arms only slightly indicated, emphasizing the columnar effect of the carving. 
But when we look at the face, there is angularity, and the legs, although round 
in volume, are formed in angles. The Bakota figure (Fig. 3), is one of the 
best examples to illustrate the complexity of the interplay of round and angular 
shapes. The overall aspect is, despite the complexity of the structure, one of 
perfect balances. It appears as if, once the struggle between the conflicting form- 
elements was over, the whole structure achieved a balance of parts, radiating a 
feeling of great serenity. Although the carving is on a pedestal, the balance of 
the forms is such that the figure could stand by itself, without the base. In addi- 
tion to the interplay of round and angular forms, the basic pattern of symmetry, 
which gives the sense of balance to a large number of African carvings, appears 
in their carvings. 
































LL Us analyze now the component parts of this Bakota figure. First, the oval 
form of the face is established, with oval half-hemispheres for eyes. The 
facial surface has a concave form, with an interesting interplay between the oval 
and the concave. A cruciform middle pattern provides the straight angular lines 
in the design and accentuates the tension between the facial oval and the concave 
surface. The tension is further pointed up by the structure of the facial surface— 
constructed of narrow strips of copper—which contrasts with the brass strips of 
the cross. The side pieces and the superstructure surmounting the face are 
similarly in round form. Horizontal lines break the roundness of the super- 
structure and of the sides. The abstract lozenge form of the body has its own 
plastic construction. None of these lines is parallel. The body thickness differs 
at each point and has an inner angular pattern. Taken as a whole, the lozenge 
form perfectly balances the angular points on both sides of the superstructure. 

To see and consequently to feel what goes on in this plastic construction, we 
propose that we focus our eyes on the round shapes of the superstructure and 
the side pieces. If we follow these round shapes with our eyes we expect that 
such bold lines will continue. But because they do not, because they end in a 
pointed angularity and continue in a straight line, they give us the feel- 
ing of an unexpected element, a surprise—as if the expected round lines had 
been stretched and were broken off at the point of tension. Now the sharp 
points, where the round and angular shapes meet, give us a feeling, probably 
through association with sharp instruments such as knives, of aggressiveness. 
All these shapes, by their own nature, have a meaning, as we shall see. But, 
now without advancing any theory, let us look at this piece of sculpture in a 
detached way. 
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We may feel that this type of artistic creation reflects an aspect of life. If we 
start with the curved line, we may think of it as a plastic symbol of one aspect 
of the life force. But true to life, one aspect never continues in one direction. 
It meets with opposition, is subject to pulling and stretching, sometimes breaks. 
Such a break, then, is indicated by the straight line, which combined with the 
curved one, becomes angular. It is an unexpected opposition to a continuing 
trend of behavior. And this is what occurs in life. Here is a plastic rendering 
of a basic characteristic of life; the continued change, the lack of monotonous 
continuity. Here is a symbol for the struggle between life forces. The meeting 
of opposing forces creates tension. 

This very basic order of life forces is also characterized by the fact that 
there exists an attraction between the opposing forces. This also appears to be 
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a fundamental law of nature. If we take, for example, a simple experiment in 
electricity, we can see that from a positively charged conductor, the electric 
spark passes with a crackling noise, emitting light, to the negative pole. Unlike 
kinds attract each other, and like kinds repel each other. But should there be 
an inhibition, or hindrance in the fusing of unlike kinds, or between two oppos- 
ing forces, tension builds up. Among humans, too, the attraction of opposites 
is basic, and the frustration of any innate drive creates tension. 


_ I suggest that the interplay of round and angular shapes plastically ex- 
presses these forces, I have selected among the many manifestations of this 
basic law, three aspects which will underline the universal quality of artistic 
expression. These are the organic drives, especially of a sexual nature; the psy- 
chological ones, which, moreover, are often intimately interlinked with sexual 
drives; the social conditions. 


(1) Although the sexual drive is of utmost importance to our subject, I am 
going to discuss it last, especially since a discussion of it will acquire more 
significance after a discussion of the others. 

(2) It is the basic nature of every individual and possibly the main tragedy 
that ambivalence is part of our psychological make-up. In early infancy love and 
hatred towards parents of opposite sex create tension, leaving everlasting traces 
in adult life. As adults we repeat the pattern of ambivalent feeling when we 
feel simultaneously attracted and repelled. Wanting and not wanting are very 
close. Love and hatred are often felt at the same time, and only a slight differ- 
ence may divide a tragic situation from a tragi-comic one. Only through deep 
scrutiny into our inner motivations do we find that ambivalence is caused by a 
fear of attaining our deeply felt wishes. The wish with its driving power is 
there, but at the same time there is a fear that we would be punished if we got 
our wish. These conditions, resulting in a great conflict of ambivalent feelings, 
are generally not recognized, and the conflict takes place in our unconscious. 

(3) On the social side, I have selected for mention only one manifestation, 
which has been called the oldest unwritten law of humanity, the institution of 
tabu. Tabu is closely connected with the infantile drives. Its effect is to suppress 
inner drives. Tabu is basic law, imposed upon people by other people, which 
starts out by making fundamental drives forbidden, dangerous, unclean, thus 
hampering personal gratification. In infant development, the tabus are imposed 
by parents and are associated with the punishing power of parents. On a social 
level, it is the chief of the clan, the priest, or any individual imbued with 
power, who imposes and enforces tabu. The effects of tabu are frustration, inner 
tension. The tabu prohibiting gratification of some basic drives (such as incest) 
develops, however, into a large number of secondary tabus. These additional 
tabus became, somehow, symbolic expressions of authority. 
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I" AFRICA there are an incredible number of tabus which partly hamper the 
gratification of instinctual wishes, partly impose upon the individual social 
tules of behavior: tabu of certain foods, the prohibition against doing certain 
things on certain days; the observing of rituals before undertaking any enter- 
prise. Tabus are reinforced by fear of the wrath of an ancestor's spirit, or by 
a belief that sickness is caused by malevolent spirits—these and many others. 
Although sexual gratification is less inhibited than in the West, there are still 
strong tabus. First, the incest tabu; second, the endogamic tabu which prohibits 
members of the same clan living in the same community from sexual intercourse 
and marriage. These prohibitions all create tension and a sense of guilt. 

Sculpture, in African society, became a “tool” to release tension. The African 
believed a carving was the abode of a spirit, and most frequently a malevolent 
spirit, and therefore he aimed first at localizing or concretizing the spirit, rather 
than leaving it as a vague threatening power. Rituals, often involving offerings 
and sacrifices, were performed to appease these spirits and were aimed at escape 
from the fear of their punishing power and ultimately at releasing tension. Freud 
has shown us the importance of the individual’s early sexual drives. Infantile 
sexual drives are on an instinctual level, covered up with “innocent’’ gestures ; 
the feelings that result from them are buried in the unconscious. The gratification 
is not aimed at an overt sexual act, but psychologically great conflicts take place. 

Let us consider the sexual drive on an adult level. If there is a so-called 
“normal” drive, we can consider it also as a tension between the opposing sexes. 
But the greatest tension resulting from sexual drives is when this drive is not 
gratified. And I do not mean a normal abstinence if conditions impose such 
restriction—I mean, when a sexual drive is colored with additional emotional 
implications. Take, for instance, a case where an early infantile sexual drive 
toward the parent develops into a fantasy, and where the normal sexual drive is 
replaced by this fantasy, which creates on an unconscious level, a mother, for 
instance, out of another female, thus creating emotional disturbances. 

The normal sexual drive and its gratification is a release of tension. The 
frustration of sexual drive, for various psychological reasons, can create a tension 
of such magnitude that it can disturb the individual’s normal functioning, not 
only on sexual grounds, but in his relationship to society. 

I feel that through the interplay of round and angular shapes, African stat- 
uary expresses a tension. In my interpretation, this tension is manifest in the 
basic law of natural order; in the organic order of sexual drives, and in the 
ambivalent feelings common to all people. These forces, producing tension, are 
recognized and apprehended, not only through the rational thought processes 
of the individual, but also in the psyche of the individual. This interpretation 
has two main points: one is that the forms used in African statuary have emo- 
tional connotations, and more specifically that the round shapes represent the 
female, the angular shape, the male. The second part of this assumption is that 
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the tension, thus expressed in the pieces, is felt by the artist, and expressed in 
his works. There are now two aspects I want to investigate: how did the African 
carver come to invent these forms? and why is it that the creative artist is more 
likely than others to feel the tension of life which he expresses in his work? 


The Artist's Sensitivity 


seo TENSION of life force is felt by everyone, but most people engrossed in 
an everyday struggle for livelihood spend all their time and energy on their 
jobs and often suffer from not knowing what they are or what goes on within 
them. The artist’s main concern is to express himself, to externalize what goes 
on within himself. The question then as to why the artist, more than the average 
individual, registers his inner reaction to life forces, is partially answered. Be- 
cause creative people have a specific talent for listening to themselves ‘with a 
third ear,” the need to express these findings is coupled with a talent for finding 
the proper expression for what they have to say. And when inner tension be- 
comes strong enough, the irresistible urge to ‘unload’ or to unburden oneself 
results in the creative work. But this inner need is only the first step. The artist's 
primary concern is to find the appropriate language or medium of expression, 
whether it be tones and rhythms, words, or shapes and forms. 

The position of the carver in African society is, however, different from that 
of the artist in Western societies. He is not an exceptional individual, with 
specific sensitivity, as in our civilization. He is a member of this society, and he 
feels and acts as do other members of his tribe. He is different in the sense that 
he has a special talent for carving, and he spends, as a professional man, all his 
time in this activity. He starts his career as a young boy, and develops his ability 
according to tribal traditions. But the very fact that he does not stand apart from 
his society gives him strength. If there are tensions and conflicts, fears of spirits 
and wishes to find an abode for the spirit, he feels these needs to the degree 
that these emotions are shared by all the people around him. Thus, the African 
carver is but the spokesman for his people. Through his talent the concepts and 
feelings of all the people around him find expression in his work. 


The Invention of Forms 


HERE are no well-defined rules and regulations governing the African artist, 
Tr dictation as to choice of forms or colors. His long acquaintanceship with 
his craft develops intuitive senses which help him to select among the many 
available forms those which express what he feels. If he chooses a certain series 
of colors or certain shapes, his choice is not by accident. What may appear as 
accidental is dictated by his inner selectivity. Thus, what the artist has chosen to 
use in his work, has a meaning, and it is closely related to what he feels. He 
will, however, seldom be conscious of how the work was done and what rules 
and regulations could be applied to his work. 
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In African sculpture, there is a repetitive pattern. Repetitive pattern is what 
makes a style. A Byzantine or Romanesque style can be recognized because of 
repetitive patterns, and repetitive or recurrent patterns have great significance in 
the study of human behavior. If a certain kind of action is repeated, it becomes 
the trademark or expression of the particularity of the human psyche. When 
properly observed, it gives the key to the motivating forces of the personality. 
It would then appear as if the individual would act and would repeat the same 
type of act (in African sculpture, the same type of plastic forms) through some 
inner compulsion from which he cannot escape. It is logical to inquire, there- 
fore, what the inner motivating forces are which have forced a number of 
artists to repeat a certain pattern and create a style. And it is a logical step for 
an art critic to endeavor to find the laws which might have governed the artist 
in the creation and use of these form-units. 

As I said earlier, the basic characteristic of African statuary is the interplay 
of round and angular shapes, resulting in tension. In order to understand how 
an African invented certain shapes and forms with the unconscious purpose of 
using these to express his emotions, we must place ourselves on a rather primary 
level. We must empathize with a man close to nature, feel and associate as he 
may have done. I believe that on a basic level, all human reactions are the same, 


whether they stem from our own time and place, from the earliest history of 
man, or from another continent. 


HE BEST EXAMPLE to support this belief is the well known paleolithic figure 
known as the “Venus,” of which the best known is the Venus of Willendorf, 
characterized by exaggeration of breasts and buttocks, connoting not only female 
attributes, but also fertility. The emphasis on these female particularities is so 
strong in statues of this kind that the head is very small and the facial expression 
neglected, while the arms and legs are indicated only in a summary fashion. 
A cursory observation of the female will indicate the round breasts which the 
male lacks and which, therefore, become a symbol or indication of “female.” 
There is also fuller hip development as compared to the male. Thus, the curved 
line of the hips will be an additional sign of “woman.” Combining the round 
and curved lines, the observer will arrive at the overall “impression” of fem- 
inity. In the schematic design the two curved lines of female legs arrive at the 
place of the female genitals in a culminating point, and this meeting place of 
the two round shapes creates a highly significant focal point. In a similar 
schematic drawing, the female breast is indicated by two curved lines, forming 
a point. As the curved lines of the breasts and buttocks represent a convex line, 
the female organ itself is represented by a concave line, in the shape of the 
crescent moon, which throughout Africa is associated with female attributes. 
The theory of the inherent image or emotional connotation of the curved 
and concave shapes is offered on a deductive basis. There is no African written 
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documentation of it. In our example of the Bakota figure, we do have, however, 
a documented observation. The face of this statue is concave and the Bakota 
people, themselves, believe that statues with concave faces are female, and those 
with convex foreheads, male. Further supporting documentation can be found 
among the Ashanti, who use various symbolic signs on their gold weights and 
stamped cloth. The crescent moon shape with its points turned upwards (a con- 
cave shape) means among the Ashanti conception and fruitfulness. The crescent 
moon, with its points turned downwards (a convex shape) means motherhood. 
When a bar is placed in this latter form, forming a hemispherical shape, it indi- 
cates that the female has a child in her womb. Here the connection with the 
moon and female conception is again reaffirmed. Furthermore, a half-circle form 
is a schematic rendering of the visual shape of a pregnant woman’s body. 

Another interesting system of ideographic signs (which developed into a 
very primary writing, called Usibidi) can be found among the Ekoi in the Cam- 
eroons. Here again the concave form indicates the concept of love, in its physical 
aspect, and the combination of concave and convex forms means “‘love affair’ or 
“wedded pair.” The pregnant woman, in Usibidi writing, is also indicated by 
a hemispherical shape attached to a vertical bar. 

As to the genesis of the angular shape, early man not only observed the 
difference between female and male genitals, but his attention was focused on 
his own organ in its erect position. It represented not only his own procreating 
power, but became a symbol—as the phallic form—for his sexual capacity. 
Stone monoliths, the various applications of the phallic forms, and the exagger- 
ated shape of male genitals can be found in nearly all cultures. It seems reason- 
able to suppose that the antithesis of the concave form representing female geni- 
tals became the unit-form of the straight, erect angular shape of the representation 
of the male genital. Indeed, clinical psychoanalytical observation has shown that 
most of us have undergone in childhood much of what early man went through 
in his social development. Analytical dream interpretations, for instance, indi- 
cate that objects such as sticks, guns, and knives are symbols of male genitals. 


I" CONSIDERING up to now the interplay of round and angular shapes, I have 
not attempted to suggest which of the forms is the primary or aggressive one. 
Considering for argument’s sake, however, that the overall aspect of African 
statuary is round, not only in its columnar form, but also the heads and most 
of the parts, I might suggest that the straight or angular shapes actually “attack” 
the round forms. And this male-shaped aggression symbol is really the key to 
the drama and tension which the combination of the two forms achieve. 
Keeping in mind the brief analyses of the African sculptures already dis- 
cussed, I want to take now another example and try to apply the findings. I am 
going to take a sculpture by the Bambara tribe in the French Sudan (Fig. 4) 
because it illustrates both plastic unity and the theory of tension, and because 
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it has a new element not yet considered—the transparent space. The sculpture is 
of an anteater, with four legs and a long tail, upon which is an abstract rendering 
of an antelope whose horns and ears can be easily recognized. 

In most African sculpture, the columnar form brings about the unity of the 
statue. Often the trunk of the body is fused together with the arms, so as to 
avoid any fragile effect and in order to create a strong phallic effect. Plastic 
unity can be achieved, however, by other methods. The Bambara antelope is 
unified, not by the use of “massives’’ but, contrarily, by the use of “trans- 
parencies,”” that is, empty spaces are created between the massive forms. The 
use of space to create unity can be found in other African works and in the works 
of such modern sculptors as Lipchitz and Moore. 

In this Bambara antelope there are some naturalistic forms: the body of the 
anteater (A), the horn (C) and the ears (D) of the antelope, and an abstrac- 
tion of the antelope itself (B). But on the body of the antelope (B), there are 
three straight spines (E, F, G) which represent something new—unnecessary 
from the anatomical point of view, since they do not represent anything. They 
are essential parts, however, from the point of view of plastic unity. If they 
were eliminated or covered up, there would be only the horn (C) jutting into 
air; and the space occupied by these three lines would appear to be empty, as if 
something were missing. The sculptor added these three lines to balance the 
horn and ears (D), which are at one end of the sculpture and created in this 
way a wonderful unity of the shapes. 

In the Bambara figure we see the interplay of the round and angular shapes 
in a complete ‘‘contrapuntal” effect, not just in massive form. First, there is the 
basic structure of the sculpture, which is best seen in the small drawings 
(Fig. 4A) in which the statue has been boiled down to three main parts: the 
body of the anteater (A), the body of the antelope (B), and the shape of the 
horns (C). All the three round shapes are about the same width, and to empha- 
size their homogeneity, all three have incised ornaments. The anteater and the 
antelope have small triangular wedge-like incisions, and the horns have spiral- 
like incisions. Further uniformity can be noticed: the head of the anteater (H) 
and its tail (J), the nose of the antelope (K), the ears of the anteater (L), and 
the ears of the antelope (M) are all pointed, with the notable exception of the 
point of the horn (N), which is cut abruptly. These points are already angu- 
larities in the main bodies, and the body of the anteater and that of the antelope 
have an angular edge at the upper level (O, P). Now the interplay of angular 
shapes, against these main three round forms (A, B, C) begins to work in full 
orchestration. Starting from the bottom, there is the angular shape of the legs 
of the anteater (Q). The zig-zag pattern holding the body of the anteater to 
the body of the antelope is markedly angular (R), although two angles (S, T) 
do have a slight round shape in their edges. I say ‘‘edge,’’ because the zig-zag 
pattern (R) is not round but has an edge, forming the inner space into a con- 
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Fig. 4A 


cave shape. The three straight lines (E,F,G) make very sharp angles with 
the body of the antelope, as do the horns (C) and the ears (D) of the antelope. 
The ears (L) and the tail of the anteater (J) as well as the nose of the antelope 
itself (K) are important in carrying out the principle of angularity which started 
out with the fundamental round form. Although the zig-zag pattern (R) is 
part of the angular interplay with the round main lines, it is also an element 
of the sculptural unity. Without it, the body of the antelope (B) would become 
over-fragile and would not be properly interconnected with the body of the 
anteater. 

Aside from the edge of the zig-zag pattern (S,T) which is concave, the 
lower part of the anteater’s body (U) and the lower part of the antelope’s 
body (V) are concave. There is also a concavity in the ears of the antelope (W) 
and the anteater (LI). If concavity means female attributes, as already sug- 
gested, this becomes important in a consideration of the meaning of transparent 
space. Now if the angular-round materials of the Bambara sculpture are thought 
of as positive forces, having their own interplay, the space delineated by their 
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boundaries could be thought of as passive or negative shapes (Z). These negative 
spaces, actually holes in the sculpture, are by psychological association female 
attributes. The concave shape of the delineating shapes (S,T,V) further em- 
phasize this female association. Against these passive, transparent, hole-like 
shapes, are the round positive shapes of the whole sculptural structure, with their 
strong male connotation. The concave edges seem to invite the air to penetrate 


into the empty space, again enhancing the female characteristic of the space 
elements. 


rp the delineated transparent space (Z) is of prime interest, the 
the space which surrounds the sculpture—the outer space—is important, 
too. There is, however, a great difference between the inner and outer space. 
The space delineated by the positive shapes of the sculpture (Z) limits the air, 
makes it somehow more dense than the air which surrounds the sculpture. This 
denseness is further intensified if one looks at the sculpture from various angles. 
Under different light conditions, the shape and intensity of the “limited air” 
becomes different, as the “‘outer air’’ does not. The air around the sculpture can 
expand freely and it is delineated only by the shape of the sculpture on one side. 

In spite of the difference in density of the open air space and the outer air, 
they have a connection. The air surrounding the sculpture penetrates into the 
delineated space and becomes “condensed.” Now if this “outer” air is a symbol 
for the world, or life, in which the sculpture is placed, then through the inter- 
action of the air surrounding the sculpture with the air condensed into the 
delineated space—through their communication—the sculpture becomes wholly 
integrated with the world in which it stands. 

Now in African statuary, the shapes and forms are not used for their sym- 
bolic meaning, but are used and captured by the onlooker for their inherent 
emotional connotation. The artist does not use and the onlooker does not see, 
for example, just large breasts standing for a female shape or a phallic form 
for a masculine one. Rather, the basic unit-forms are transformed in the creative 
act into an entirely different and very complex structure, and the onlooker does 
not react to image association but to something more unconscious. I might ex- 
plain the difference in reaction by saying that he knows that a phallic form looks 
like the male genital, but confronted with an angular shape, especially when it 
is in contrast to a round one, he fee/s its possible connotation. The actual visual 
perception evokes in the onlooker, then, a chain reaction of emotional associa- 
tions, which in turn help him to project his own feelings. 


I’ A PERSON finds a new approach as he studies a particular art manifestation, 
it is tempting to try to test or apply it to the art manifestations of other 
periods. Even though the theory of tension which I am advancing is the result 
of sustained observation, considerable study would be necessary to investigate 
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other periods of art to see whether the theory is applicable to them also. A 
brief survey indicates some interplay of round and angular shapes around 
4000 to 2200 B.C. in Egyptian clay figures and ivory amulets, and again around 
the 8th to the Sth centuries B.C. in the cheekpieces of bronze bits from Luristan, 
Caucasia and Scythia. The same manifestation can be seen in some bronze figures 
of horses and some limestone votive figures from Greece, a few Etruscan figures, 
and some polychromed clay and painted wooden tomb figures from the late 
Chou Dynasty, 770-226 B.C. 

The most consistent application of the use of round and angular forms, how- 
ever, can be found in our own century, in the early cubist sculptures and paint- 
ings. This art originated by the device of keeping the subject matter and ab- 
stracting the human figure—a characteristic of African sculpture. African sculp- 
ture was “discovered” in the modern Western world, however, only after cubism 
had got underway. And cubist principles evolved from the discoveries and tech- 
niques of Cézanne, whose intent was to “treat nature by cylinder, sphere and 
cone, all set into perspective so that each side of an object, of a plane, should 
direct itself towards a central point.” In this excerpt from a letter to Emile 
Bernard, Cézanne was talking about a round shape, cylinder and sphere, and 
about the combination of round and angular points, the cone, and dealing with 
the potentialities of the theory of tension. 

I think it is interesting that cubism started in a period of great re-evaluation 
of values. If cubism was a revolt against previous art movements, it was also a 
revolt against accepted values. A revolt, whether political or artistic, starts out 
with discontent, which results in tension. It is possible that the highly creative 
artists in Paris instinctively sensed the expression of tension in African art and 
may have recognized in the inner structure of African plastic creation a con- 
tribution to a full development of their own art form. 

I feel that the application of the theory of tension to cubist art sheds a new 
light on why these paintings have such a powerful inner life even though vivid 
colors were intentionally neglected. They were avoided, in all probability, to 
allow the basic round and angular forms to appear most forcefully. It is also 
interesting that the majority of African statuary is of one color, and its com- 
municative force is achieved through the interplay of shapes. 


Conclusion 


pone is a large body of documents to prove that one of the basic underlying 
characteristics of an African’s life is a constant fear, resulting in tension. 
The life conditions of any particular civilization set up in its people tensions 
which result from the frustration of ungratified wishes. A detailed study of 
the African’s life condition is outside the scope of this writing. It is, however, 
clear that the great tension in the African’s life is a result of his position rela- 
tive to various natural forces, the nature and origin of which escape his under- 
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standing. His attitudes can be compared with those of an individual in our 
civilization whose need for protection from the parental figures carries over 
because of his infantile experiences. They are often carried over in disguised 
form into adult life. 

This is the overall psychological attitude. It explains, perhaps, the African’s 
attitude towards spirits and the role of sculpture in his life. If he fears the 
wrath of the ancestor’s spirit, his first step is to create a carving, in the belief 
that the spirit will take abode in this sculpture. After having thus “localized” the 
spirit, he will endeavor through offerings and sacrifices, to appease the malevo- 
lence of the spirit and acquire its good-will or protection. The circle is closed: 
through gratification of the wish, tension is released. 

If we now look at an African statue, and we bear in mind the struggle of 
forces in the psyche of its creator, the statue will appear as a plastic expression 
of this circle. The struggle between the wish, the fear, the tension of frustra- 
tions is expressed in the making of the statue, the factor for choosing and co- 
ordinating the component parts, the interplay of round and angular shapes. 

Any vital, genuine art is the expression, not only of a basic ideology, but 
of a universal emotional experience. Thus, in the African carving the round and 
angular shapes represent plastic expressions of the struggle of forces making 
up human life. The drama of attracting and opposing forces, or the frustration 
of these drives, concludes in an ultimate triumph of life forces. The statue be- 
comes ultimately, not the document of opposing forces, but a synthesis of them, 
a fusion of these forces to stand as an affirmation of life. 

But the very fact that this plastic unity was achieved in the open, with all 
the component parts exhibited, has another significance. It is again a plastic 
expression of the solution of life’s problems. One of the keys to the acceptance 
of life in its complexity is to recognize, to know, to be cognizant, that indeed 
life is not a direct line of living, but is filled with inner struggles, tensions, and 
anxiety. Proper insight into the motivating forces of life is not eluding them 
or eliminating these forces, but recognizing their existence and coping with 
them. This means, not suppressing or ignoring forces, if possible, but bringing 
them out into the open, to demonstrate their nature and their importance. 


_ IS AGAIN comparable with the open exhibition of the round and angular 
shapes in African statuary. They are there, before our very eyes, they are in 
the open, they manifest the struggle, but give also the solution which is possible 
only by a cognizance of the forces which make up a united life. Thus, such a 
carving will become a human document. It will say: after all is said, after all 
the struggle to find oneself, there is a human capacity to strike a balance sheet 
between opposing forces, between strength and weakness, between reality and 
fantasy, and ultimately to find a solution to life. 
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HOW SHOULD THE TEACHER 
FACE THE PARENT? 


EMIL H. ROTHE * 


ei the general semanticist the field of education is a gold mine for investiga- 
tion. Many different human relationships exist in this area, each influenced 
for good or ill by symbols. In the professional educator-teacher relationship, 
communication is on hopelessly high levels of abstraction. And frequently pupil- 
teacher relations are conducted on too high or low a level. Teacher-teacher and 
teacher-administrator relations also have their problems. This article, however, 
will limit itself to parent-teacher relationships and their general semantics im- 
plications—using “‘teacher’”’ in the broad sense of including all school personnel. 

The education of children, of course, depends much on parental cooperation. 
Any experienced teacher is aware that a child’s conduct, his interest in school, 
and his degree of willingness to work, all reflect, in some degree, his parents. We 
at Lane Technical High School in Chicago are aware of this, but with 5,900 
boys we are unable to examine the “parental factor” in any but emergency situa- 
tions. We, faculty and administrators, try to handle pupil problems within the 
school wherever possible and only call upon parents when our methods are 
seemingly unsuccessful. Except for the usual mass influx of parents at open 
house, graduations, school plays, and concerts, we have face-to-face contact with 
parents only when their sons are in some difficulty which the school cannot 
straighten out. Such situations might include excessive and unaccountable aca- 
demic failures, lapses of attendance, tardiness, and misconduct of all kinds. As 
might be assumed, the parents who do come to school for individual consulta- 
tion are generally in an upset mental and emotional state. Dealing with such a 
parent suggests use of the principles of general semantics. 


| ermine LITERATURE on the theme seems either to avoid mention of 
parent-teacher conferences in such problem situations, or else to refer to them 
in abstract terms without attempting to suggest exactly what the teacher should 
do, in spite of the fact that the troubled or irate parent is an everyday problem. 
The larger the school the more of these kinds of problems. Textbooks carefully 
examine the problems in the context of the relationships of teacher or admin- 
istrator to such areas as ‘building and grounds,” “‘office procedure and forms,” 


* Assistant principal, Lane Technical High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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“the custodial staff,”’ but never a word of advice on the treatment of a parent 
who has come to school to discuss his child’s problems. Only one text that I 
have examined in this connection deals with the subject at all. Here is what 
George C. Kyte has to say in The Principal at Work: 


At the outset, while efforts are being made to cope with a disciplinary 
difficulty, the principal may find himself dealing with an upset parent. 
Anger, resentment, antagonism, belligerence, stubbornness, and whales: 
ness may represent the latter's attitude. This attitude may be caused by his 
impulsiveness, an uncontrolled temper, bias due to incomplete informa- 
tion regarding a situation, and difference in standards of behavior. Another 
type of upset attitude consists of helplessness, discouragement, or em- 
barrassment. ... Whatever the parent's attitude, the situation will test the 
principal's poise, tact, patience and ability. Pent-up feelings should be given 
an outlet. With sympathy, patience and composure, the principal should 
listen attentively to the parent. He may have to urge the parent in order 
to get the latter's whole story. The result should be at least some recovery 
of the parent's equanimity, a condition necessary for an unemotional con- 


sideration of the total situation. 
It seems to me that Kyte omits one very important reason why the parent may 
be upset. In my experience, the attitude of some parents toward schools and 
teachers has been strongly influenced by their own experiences with schools and 
teachers when they were pupils. School, the one the parents attended, is not the 
school their child attends, and school,,., is not school,,,,. 

Now to examine parent-teachers relations at a lower level of abstraction 
from the viewpoint of general semantics. Parent-teacher relationships occur in 
three types of situations: communication by the written word, the telephone 
conversation, and the face-to-face conference. Possibly a fourth might be added, 
although it would be an indirect relationship. I refer to the relationship estab- 
lished through the pupil—what he says at home to his parents about teacher and 
school, or what he says in school about his parents and home. Many times this 
distorts subsequent communications conducted by any of the other three direct 
methods. 

If, up to this point, I have suggested by inference that the parent is always 
at fault when parent-teacher communications break down, let me correct that 
impression immediately. Some situations that I know about have made me feel 
shame for the teacher involved. Their experience should have equipped them 
for showing to better advantage in the parent-teacher relationship. However, 
such is not always the case. Most teachers are capable of emerging from such 
difficult conferences creditably. I do feel, however, that many teacher training 
institutions have failed, up to now, to prepare prospective teachers in this im- 
portant aspect of their future jobs. Omission of the subject in professional 
teacher literature apparently reflects itself in actual teacher training and later 
in practice. 

1 George C. Kyte, The Principal at Work (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1941), pp. 392-93. 
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_ the least satisfactory parent-teacher ‘meeting’ is the written com- 
munication because it lacks the quality of voice. We can write a series of 
words that would be, for example, insulting to anyone reading them. The same 
words said with the appropriate vocal intonation might actually be intended by 
the speaker and understood by the listener as words of endearment. Consider 
“you're a silly girl,” written by a boy to a girl with whom he wished to break 
off relations. These words could certainly achieve the desired results. But spoken 
by the same boy to another girl with the proper tonal quality, the same words 
could wind her up in his arms. By the same token, one cannot put gestures or 
facial expressions into an official letter, but these, too, are non-verbal factors that 
give meaning to words. Still another communication obstacle is in the fact that 
| we have not yet learned “'to rely less on the dictionary and more on the linguistic 
habits of the people for whom we write.” * The difficulty here frequently 
is that we cannot know for whom we write. For example, whenever I ask a 
| 














parent to come in because his son has stolen something, I carefully avoid the 
use of the term “stole” even though he might have been caught in the act. I say 
rather “Your son was found with a stolen item in his possession.’” Yet frequently, 
a parent will enter my office incensed at the thought that I had accused his son 
of being a thief. But how else can it be said without straying too far from the 
truth? 

Some teachers write letters while they are still emotionally upset by Johnny’s 
misconduct. Words are written, which upon reflection might have been left 
unsaid. And I strongly recommend delay in writing such letters until one has had 
time to regard the incident in its proper perspective. Sometimes teachers write 
too much. A simple and, if possible, unemotional statement of only the pertinent 
facts is less likely to arouse antagonism. Wendell Johnson's principles for written 
communication which has clarity, organization, unification, and validity * could 
serve as a guide. Added to those principles, I suggest avoidance of Hayakawa’s 
“snarl words’ and inclusion of his “purr words’’ wherever possible in written 


communication. Even using such prescriptions, probably the least satisfactory 
method of direct communication is the written word. 


gpa CONVERSATIONS are an improvement in that the words used are 
given more precise or subtle significance depending upon the voice quality 
used in delivery. In a telephone conversation we have the opportunity of reacting 
to the reaction of the person at the other end of the line, and then, of course, of 
reacting to our own reaction. This interaction is an illustration of Korzybski’s 
postulate of self-reflexiveness as well as the principle of “feedback.” For more 

2 Wendell Johnson, “You Can’t Write Writing,” Language, Meaning and Maturity, 
ed. S. I. Hayakawa, (New York: Harper, 1954), p. 105. 

8 [bid., p. 107. 
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effective understanding, each party to a telephone conversation should ‘‘deal not 
only with words, assertions, and their referents in nature but also with their 
effects on human behavior.” * Many parents and teachers are unaware that each 
individual is unique. Furthermore, his uniqueness changes from moment to 
moment, even during the course of a telephone conversation, brief though it 
may be. We can illustrate the implications of this uniqueness by drawing upon 
the phenomenal field. The phenomenal field, i.e., the individual frame of refer- 
ence, has been defined as, ‘‘the entire universe, including himself, as it is experi- 
enced by the individual at the instant of action.’ 5 Insofar, then, as the unique 
behavior of an individual is concerned, “‘all behavior, without exception, is com- 
pletely determined by and pertinent to the phenomenal field of the behaving 
organism.” © The phenomenal field functions in terms of figure-ground rela- 
tionships. At any given moment, not all parts of the field are equally clear and 
distinct. By way of translation, let us consider a teacher phoning a parent. The 
teacher introduces herself as Johnny's teacher. This announcement, alone, imme- 
diately alters the “‘figure-ground” organization of the parent. She might have 
been anticipating a personal call from a friend. The teacher then proceeds to 
tell the parent how well Johnny is doing and the parent’s field changes again; 
more pleasant “figures” emerge. Suppose, instead, the teacher had called to com- 
plain about Johnny's behavior, the parental phenomenal field then would become 
quite different. 

The importance of the fact that our words alter the behavior of our listener 
and his reactions to our words causes alterations in our own behavior, ad 
infinitum, is too little recognized by either parents or teachers—indeed, by most 
of humanity. A teacher calling a parent to complain about the child, or the 
parent calling the teacher to register some protest, is frequently too engrossed 
in reciting the complaint to take into consideration any other factors. He tends 
to “bull” his way through the entire recital of his ‘beef,’ sometimes scarcely 
pausing to breathe, and certainly, totally unaware of what is taking place at the 
other end of the line. No one can deny that complaints, on occasion, are necessary 
and should be recorded. But, there are words that can be used, and ways of 
speaking them that can minimize antagonism and engender favorable reactions. 
I was intrigued by Adrian Young's suggestion that good psychiatric nursing is 
the same as good manners. It “includes politeness, warm and welcoming; the 
listening that is a compliment and the patience that is a disguise for interest 
in another person; even temper, never upset by emotional disturbances in others ; 
an absence of criticism, in tone, words or gestures; and poise—for embarrass- 


* Anatol Rapoport, “What is Semantics?” Language, Meaning and Maturity, p. 14. 

5 Donald Snygg and Arthur W. Combs, Individual Behavior (New York: Harper, 
1949), p. 15. 

6 Ibid. 
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ment leads to inappropriate behavior, to assumptions of superiority, or to with- 
drawal from a situation where we are not at ease.” 7 Why restrict such conduct 
to psychiatric therapy? Why could this not be a model of behavior in all human 


relationships? And, is this not, in essence, an application of the “Golden Rule?” 


y ee FACE-TO-FACE meeting of parent and teacher holds the greatest promise 
for mutually satisfactory solutions. By the same token, unless one and prefer- 
ably both of the parties are aware of the ‘dynamite’ inherent in some such con- 
ferences, disaster can result. In most instances, by virtue of his training and ex- 
perience, we could expect the teacher to have the greater responsibility for a 
successful and happy conclusion. Again, however, we must remember that train- 
ing in dealing with hostile parents is one of the shortcomings in many of our 
teacher training programs. In many cases long experience in dealing with parents 
compensates for lack of formal preparation to deal adequately with the parent 
problem, but some teachers never seem to learn. They have their intensional 
meaning of the word “‘parent,” particularly of the parent of a pupil who upsets 
their equanimity, and no one is going to take that from them. To those teachers 
such a parent is an incompetent who should never have been entrusted with the 
rearing of a child. Some parents are guilty of the same type of bias respecting 
teachers. To them, all teachers are frustrated and—regardless of sex—crabby old 
maids. When two such individuals are brought together the situation is hope- 
less. When only one is present a happy outcome is doubtful unless the other 
party is a paragon of patience, forbearance, and tolerance. 

Experience, if one can learn from experience, can make us more adept at 
getting along with people—all kinds of people, parents included. Advancing 
age sometimes seems to be a reverse factor, however. I have noted some of our 
teachers, who at one time never seemed to have difficulty with parents, become 
increasingly involved in unpleasant experiences with parents as they grow older. 
This is not to suggest that inability to get along with people is a concomitant of 
growing old. In fact, most teachers seem to mellow with age—like wine. 
When the school or teacher has a complaint to register about a pupil to his 
parent, in many instances the parent adopts the military tactic of “a strong 
offense is the best defense.’’ Johnny may be a ‘'stinker’’ at home, even to his 
parents, but let an outsider say so and Johnny is “unable to put his coat on over 
his wings’ in the eyes of his parents. This is typical human behavior and we 
must be prepared to deal with humans as find them and not as we wish they 
were. Probably the best method of coping with such a parent is to “let him 
blow off his steam.’’ Strangely, when his approach is not met in kind, he often 
runs out of things to say and is embarrassed into silence. At this point, if the 
teacher or administrator is wise, the advantage becomes his. A quiet recital of 
the facts, at a strictly extensional level, reinforced with concrete evidence, if any, 


7 Adrian Young, “How Sane is ‘Sane’?” Language, Meaning and Maturity, p. 329. 
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will generally change the parent’s map of the territory. Here is a recent case: 
Ronald refused to enroll in a swim class as required. Investigation disclosed the 
fact that a fear of water was the basis of his behavior. Patient explanation to 
the boy of the safety measures governing the conduct of the swimming pool, 
supplemented by an actual visit to see that the water was only three feet deep 
at one end; the pointing out of qualified instructors and a half dozen or more 
certified Red Cross student lifeguards, plus the showing of inflated floating tubes 
as being available for help to the non-swimmer convinced the boy to give it a 
try. The next day his very angry father came into my office with his son. ‘“This 
is a free country and I don’t want my son to swim,” said he. ‘I never learned 
to swim'’—probably the reason his son never had either—'‘and I've managed 
to grow up.” This harangue continued for some time, but as is usually the case, 
he ran out of words. That was my cue. I pointed out that learning to swim 
was a requirement of every boy at Lane, unless he is excused for medical reasons, 
just as we are within our legal rights in requiring participation in English or 
mathematics. I stressed the personal safety aspect, mentioning a current news 
item about the unfortunate drowning of some marines during their training 
march. I remarked that in the armed services the boy very likely would be re- 
quired to learn to swim and he would not be likely to have as patient and 
considerate instructors as he would have at Lane. More verbal arguments were 
added, topped off by a visit to the pool and conversation with the swim in- 
structor who would have the boy in charge. Long before we had reached this 
point, I had sensed a change in the father’s attitude and before we had con- 
cluded, he was scolding his son for not taking advantage of such a fine oppor- 
tunity. He was using our persuasive techniques as though they were his own. 
Incidentally, Ronald is making excellent progress and is enjoying his swim class. 


Spee COMMON parental defensive device is to protest that Johnny is a 
“good” boy at home. This is most easily answered by agreement, but with 
pointing out that school is a different social situation and as such, may evoke 
different behavior—another example of “indexing.” Hayakawa’s example of 
the father trying to excuse the mischief done by his son with “boys will be boys’’ 
is another parental attitude teachers must deal with. One can only point out that 
this is not true and cite many instances where other boys do not behave like 
his boy and yet they qualify as “boys.’” There are many other types of parental 
reaction to pupil-school problems but to attempt to enumerate them all and to 
treat them properly would require book length. 

In reconsidering what has just been written, I find that I have been guilty 
of “‘classification.”” Let me add, however, that even though, in my mind, I 
recognize general types, I try not to lose sight of the fact as stated before that 
within each type, everyone is unique. In conversation I try to detect wherein this 
uniqueness lies. Often, as mew facts. are brought into the discussion, I find 
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myself revising my map of the territory. As one is able to establish empathy with 
a parent he views the situation in an entirely different light. I have seen many 
teachers change their attitudes from one of impatient anger with a parent to one 
of eager solicitousness as he comes to view the matter more and more from the 
parent's position. This has happened to me to the degree that I have been 
ashamed of myself for having reached conclusions without taking the time to 
gather more information. Parents are similarly affected as they allow themselves 
to see the teacher's position from the teacher's vantage point. Let me add, lest 
you gather the wrong impression; in my experience I have found parents, as a 
class, anxious to cooperate with school personnel. I have no figures to prove it, 
but a guess that ninety per cent or more parents want to be helpful would not 
be too far wrong. The same is true of teachers. Each recognizes that the aims and 
objectives of the other is identical with his own: to help Johnny reach whole- 
some and satisfactory adulthood. And the application of general semantics prin- 
ciples by both parent and teacher would go a long way toward joining their indi- 
vidual efforts in implementing Johnny’s better development. 
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SANFORD’S UNCERTAINTY 
HYPOTHESIS IN CHILDREN 


LUCIANO L’ABATE * 


HE HYPOTHESIS considered in this study was suggested some years ago by 

Fillmore H. Sanford. Although he stated that such a hypothesis did not 
possess any “immediate relevancy’ to the child’s language, he regarded it as 
important in relating adult speech to adult personality. It goes as follows: 


As the speaker becomes more aware of his own fallibility, direct statements 
are replaced by more cautious indirections, such as “it seems that,” ‘‘I think 
that,’” “he said that,” each expression being followed by a noun clause. 
This may be a developmental process culminating in the scientist's prede- 
lection for similar devices to avoid dogmatism, the impression of ex- 
tremity, and personal accountability for his statement. . . At any rate, 
here are a priori grounds, slightly backed by data, for making the hypothe- 
sis that noun clauses have for the speaker the psychological function of 
indirection and demonstrate a tendency away from dogmatism. We also 
can make the hypothesis that such noun clauses will correlate with other 
statements of uncertainty or limitation such as “‘possibly,” “perhaps,” 
“maybe,” “to some extent,” and certain of the modal auxiliaries “might,” 
“could,” “may.” 1 


The same kind of thinking seems implicit in the general semanticists’ pro- 
posals. According to them, the more a person is conscious of his processes of 
abstracting, the healthier should be his adjustment. To paraphrase them, the 
more one is “certain of his own uncertainty’’ the lesser his dogmatism and 
authoritarianism and the greater his maturity.2 However, general semanticists 
have not yet examined extensively the language of children to study the develop- 
ment of this “consciousness” of abstracting. 

Differences in the sesponse pattern of children are suggested by the work of 
~~ * Clinical psychologist, Mental Health Service of Pitt County Health Department, 
Greenville, N. C.; consultant in psychology, East Carolina College, Greenville, N. C. 


An earlier version of this paper was read at the annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, Chicago, September, 1956. 


1 Fillmore H. Sanford, “Speech and Personality,” Psychological Bulletin, XXXIX 
(1942), p. 822. 


2 Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries (New York: Harper, 1946); Alfred Kor- 
zybski, Science and Sanity (Lakeville, Conn.: Institute of General Semantics, 1948). 
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Jean Piaget and Arnold Gesell.* Piaget's distinction between the uncritically ego- 
centric, absolutistically concrete thought of the small child and the socialized, 
abstract thought of the adult, may indicate a developmental tendency in children. 
Unlike the adult who understands the arbitrary nature of symbolism, children 
often tend to deal with names as if they were the objects and referents them- 
selves. If we interpret these authors correctly, this tendency to objectify names 
seems to decrease with age up to nine or ten years, when the child starts to 
realize the relativity of names and symbols in general. At this stage the child 
also begins to differentiate between fantasy and reality. These observations would 
tend to support Sanford’s hypothesis. Furthermore, some of Gesell’s co-workers 
have noted the existence of qualifications and ‘‘uncertainty terms” of the kind 
mentioned by Sanford in the language of children, especially as they reach the 
age of nine and ten years.* 

It was hypothesized, therefore, that children use expressions denoting un- 
certainty more frequently as they grow older and that this increase is not 
merely a matter of quantity but of the proportion of such words in the total 
vocabulary. This study was designed to verify Sanford's hypothesis in its applica- 
tion to the language of children. 


S? JECTS: One hundred and seventy white children selected at random from 


42 different elementary schools of a midwestern city were the subjects of 
this study. They were distributed thus: 36 in kindergarten; 28 in the 1st grade; 
28 in the 2nd grade; 30 in the 3rd grade; 26 in the 4th grade; 22 in the Sth 
grade. Half of them were boys and half were girls, representing a stratified 
sample of one per cent from the general school population within the grades 
mentioned. A more adequate statement about the actual selection of these sub- 
jects may be found in an unpublished research.5 

STIMULUS-MATERIALS: Thirty-eight pictures of a multiple-choice picture 
story test comprehending various situations (dreaming, playing, drawing, etc.) 
plus some stories with animal content (deer and lambs) were presented to the 
subjects in a random order, to eliminate any serial effect. Each story and its pic- 
tures were presented to each child according to standard instructions. 

PROCEDURE: The answers of the children to these pictures were recorded 

3 Jean Piaget, The Language and Thought of the Child (New York: Harcourt, 


Brace, 1932); Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg, The Child from Five to Ten (New York: 
Harper, 1946). 


4 Louise B. Ames, Janet Learned, Ruth W. Metraux, and R. N. Walker, Child Ror- 
schach Responses: Developmental Trends from Two to Ten Years (New York. Paul B. 
Hoeber, 1952), p. 265. 


5 Luciano L’Abate, A Study of Children’s Responses to Pictures, unpublished master’s 
thesis, University of Wichita Library, 1953. 
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verbatim and analyzed according to a modification of type-token ratios suggested 
by Johnson.® In this analysis each ratio was derived from the total number of 
words divided by the total number of uncertainty expressions. The expressions 
presumed to be indicative of a certain degree of uncertainty were counted as a 
single unit in this analysis. They were “‘probably,” “maybe,” “looks like,” 
“could,” “might,” “may,” “seems like,” “can’t exactly tell,” “I guess,” “I 


wouldn't know,” “I suppose,” “pretty hard to tell,”’ “I can’t quite say,” “I think,” 
“not sure.” 


See RESULTS of the type of content analysis described appear in Table 1. 
Each number represents the ratio of total number of words to total number 
of uncertainty expressions. Thus, 80.02 means that on the average one un- 


TABLE I 


RATIOS OF TOTAL WORDS TO TOTAL NUMBER OF UNCERTAINTY EXPRESSIONS 
(e.g., 80.02 words per each uncertainty expression) 
School Grades 


K Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 
Males 80.02 76.44 55.75 49.01 44.57 42.89 
Females 345.86 102.13 56.67 61.11 29.77 34.77 
Both sexes 143.31 86.30 56.18 53.75 31.82 37.70 


certainty expression appeared in protocol approximately every 80 words. The 
values of these ratios tend to decrease as the children grow older. This relation- 
ship would mean that the number of uncertainty expressions tends to increase 
faster than the total number of words spoken by the children as they grow older. 
The girls in kindergarten and first grade seem to possess a smaller number of 
such expressions than the boys in the same grades. This sex difference tends to 
diminish with age up to the third grade, where the girls are still below the boys 
in number of uncertainty expressions. However, in the last two grades (4th and 
5th) this tendency changes in favor of the girls who appear to employ a greater 
number of uncertainty expressions than the boys in the same age groups. On the 
average, children of both sexes in the 5th grade use fewer uncertainty expressions 
than the children in the preceding grade.” 


6 Johnson, op. cit., Appendix. 

7It should be emphasized, however, that no statistical confirmation can be given 
about the significance of these sex differences. Furthermore, a serious shortcoming of 
these results consists in not having available the number of total words and of uncertainty 
expressions spoken by each child, since only the number of words for each picture of 
the test was recorded and kept. Because of this shortcoming, these results cannot be 
subjected to vigorous statistical testing (analysis of variance, non-parametric techniques), 
and they must be taken to be only suggestive and tentative, even though they may present 
a strikingly consistent pattern. 

Simple rank-order correlations between school grades and ratios of total number of 
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WING to the novelty of these results, their lack of statistical reliability and 

the absence of pertinent data in the literature, one is at a loss to interpret 
them except perhaps to speculate and to ask for further and more precisely 
reliable verification. These results can be interpreted as being related to the 
children’s greater differentiation of situations around themselves. They can also 
be related to the children’s increased awareness of their fallibility. Both possi- 
bilities have been described at length by Piaget and Gesell. Investigators who 
have used the Rorschach test with children have noted that expressions sympto- 
matic of a feeling of uncertainty increase with age. However, they do not report 
any conclusive data about this pattern of increasing uncertainty. Indeed, if the 
peak found in the 4th grade is reliable (more uncertainty expressions than any 
other grade), it might be related to what the same workers call a ‘‘neurotic” 
period in the life of the growing child.§ 

Unfortunately, the dearth of information and of comparative data does not 
allow anything but speculation, especially as it concerns the development of 
uncertainty in later years, that is, after ten years of age. All that can be said, 
really, is that the extension to children of Sanford’s original uncertainty 
hypothesis appears to be substantially correct within the limits of this small 
sampling of children, the particular stimulus materials employed, and the type 
of content analysis used. Furthermore, it should be noticed that this hypothesis 
is correct on the average only, because there were children who did not use any 
uncertainty expressions, even if broadly defined. 


_. NUMBER of uncertainty expressions in the protocols of 170 white children 
ranging from kindergarten age to Sth grade shows a consistently faster in- 
crease with age in relationship to the concomitant increase in the total number 
of words. This finding would tend to support the developmental aspect of San- 
ford’s uncertainty hypothesis and would seem to corroborate Piaget’s and Gesell’s 
conclusions concerning the increasing differentiation and discrimination of reality 
accompanied by a decrease in egocentric and absolutistic thinking and language 
in children as they grow older. Such developmental increase in uncertainty ex- 
pressions would be in agreement with some of the general semanticists’ conten- 
tions concerning adult speech. 





words to total number of uncertainty expressions yielded the following values: the trend 
for boys is clear and it would yield a rank-order correlation of — 1.00; the same rank- 
order correlation for girls would yied a value of —.886, while the same kind of correla- 
tion for grades and ratios would yield a value of —.943. These values are only indicative 
of a negative trend between grades and ratios. 


8 Ames, et al., op. cit., p. 252. In this regard, it might be significant to note that 
Hull cites a study of children’s suggestibility where a peak similar to the one found in 
this study appears. Clark L. Hull, Hypnosis and Suggestibility: An Experimental Approach 
(New York: Appleton-Century, 1933), p. 374. 
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RUTH SIMON * 


_ MODERN Florence Nightingale, instead of being “The Lady with the 
Lamp” has become more like the old woman who lived in a shoe, but instead 
of ‘so many children,” the nurse has so many patients she doesn't quite know 
what to do. But rather than feeding them all porridge and sending them to bed, 
she finds it much more convenient to react to each individual patient as though 
he were like any other patient except that his name is different and the diagnosis 
varies from bed to bed. Even with this slight adjustment to the unique situation 
offered by the patient's medical condition, it still remains easier and less time- 
consuming to react to Appendectomy Patient,,, the same as she reacts to Ap- 
pendectomy Patient,. 

When this failure to recognize individual differences arises in other spheres, 
one can often point to factors far removed from the situation as a possible 
cause for this reaction. These may be psychological, cultural, environmental, 
educational, or any combination or variety of learned responses. For example, 
one can easily verbalize an antipathy for all men with red moustaches because 
it reminds him of Uncle Ned who insisted on planting scratchy, red-moustached, 
tobacco-stained, whiskey-reeking kisses upon an unwilling child’s cheek. But 
here within the antiseptic hospital walls why has it become so convenient for 
nurses to consider sameness rather than uniqueness in their patient contacts? 

At one time illness was cared for exclusively within the home. When one 
was admitted into the hospital it was immediately known by all that this was 
to be for terminal care. This is hardly the case today. The increasing popularity 
and availability of hospitalization insurance plans have made a visit to the hos- 
pital for many as casual an experience as a weekend trip to the mountains—and 
for some even more enjoyable. This has created an increasing demand for hos- 
pital beds, but there has not been the corresponding increase in the number of 
qualified professionally trained people for patients’ care. The inevitable outcome 
has been twofold: first, the professional nurse must spread her responsibilities 
to a larger sphere, and second, her duties have become more in administration 
and in supervision of the many auxiliary workers such as vocational nurses, 
nurses’ aides, orderlies, etc. With this situation, one can readily see the assembly- 
line technique taking over. How much easier it is to say, “Wake up and take 
your sleeping pill,” than it would be to notice that this patient is already 
sound asleep and doesn’t need a pill. 

* Ruth Simon, R.N., a student of language at San Francisco State College, was form- 
erly a nursing supervisor in a Minneapolis Hospital. 
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a was made in 1952 at the Charles T. Miller Hospital, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, to determine the functions of the head nurse during her usual eight- 
hour tour of duty. A team of observers checked the activities of the head nurse 
for a period of one week. In addition to tabulating the wide scope of her work, 
their significant finding was the frequency with which the nurse had to go from 
one activity to another, and the rapidity with which she had to focus her atten- 
tion upon a great variety of details. The housekeepers, maintenance men, supply 
clerks, student nurses, nursing supervisors, pharmacy, dietary department, labora- 
tory, X-Ray department, administrative offices, admitting department, in addi- 
tion to patients’ relatives, medical house staff, doctors (including the great variety 
of specialists attending each patient), and finally the patient, all descend upon 
her seeking information or clarification. Is it then surprising that Appendec- 
tomy,,, ust be the same as Appendectomy, if the nurse is to remain calm and 
efficient during these eight hours? 

Hospital administrators have recognized this lack of communication between 
patient and nurse and have attempted to supplement the spoken message with 
written material, such as explanatory pamphlets to give to the patient. Instead of 
having the desired effect of explaining the procedure to the patient and allaying 
his fears, these pamphlets, with cleverly-cartooned, smiling faces uttering trite 
optimistic phrases, often aggravate the patient's fears and suspicion. For ex- 
ample, the ‘Detective Work on Your Blood’’ card pictures a needle and syringe 
twice and states the following: ‘There is no pain and very little discomfort in 
this procedure,” ‘Look the other way and it will be over in a jiffy,” “It doesn’t 
hurt at all.” These are intended as informative statements with directive implica- 
tions but it is apparent that even more distrust can be created with this type of 
propaganda. Anyone who has had amy contact with a needle and syringe knows 
that it does hurt and anyone who has not immediately becomes suspicious when 
he reads, “Look the other way and it will be over in a jiffy.” How much more 
effective it would be if the nurse who must administer the medications, prepare 
the patient for the examination, and wield the needle, could relay the instruc- 
tions orally along with the nonverbal message, ‘I understand. I will take care 
of you.” 


J pete HAS BEEN a dismaying tendency to refer to patients by location as 
though the individual has completely lost his identity and suddenly become 
a room number. The writer has frequently floundered through dark territories 
until an association of room number, patient, and diagnosis could be made and 
some sort of communication established. Curiously, this method of identification 
by room number is used almost exclusively by auxiliary workers, that is, those 
who have had a minimum of training or have been trained on the job to per- 
form the more routine duties associated with nursing. It would seem as though 
these workers may have developed this form of symbol manipulation in emulation 
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of those about them whose language consists of medical terminology and a system 
of letters such as PRN, BID, Q4H, HS, etc. 

It is apparent that to refer to a patient as “Mr. Johnson in 389B” would 
seem to be inconsistent in this verbal turmoil of Latin and letter abbreviations. 
Little prestige and stature can be gained in this atmosphere if one regresses to 
simply calling a man by his name but what an aura of mystery can be created 
when one reports a significant observation about ‘“389B!"’ Early attempts to 
encourage more specific identification were met with the reply, “I don’t know 
whom you mean.”” This diaphanous number development in an area of accom- 
plished symbol manipulators suddenly begins to disintegrate. The less threatening 
reply, “You mean Mr. Johnson?” and the eager response, ‘Yes, Mr. Johnson 
in 389B,” indicates that now both have agreed upon what kind of a symbol is 
to be used for referring to an individual within a definite location. 

Though admission into a hospital has become a less fearful adventure for 
most people, there are still many elements which contribute to a patient’s anxiety 
as he reaches the hospital doors. First of all, the realization that there may be 
something wrong with his body, the one body he has, and the one he has been 
protecting and nurturing all these years. Second, he is frequently in pain. There 
may also be financial strain, a disruption in his family routine, his job uncom- 
pleted, etc. In addition, there can be real terror in the situation itself. As soon 
as the hospital gown is over his shoulders and he is tucked neatly into his new 
white miter-cornered home, he realizes the helplessness of his situation. Here 
he has most closely retrogressed to an infantile state where his physiological 
comfort and well-being depend solely on how well he can communicate his needs 
to those around him. 


UST AS THERE is a great variety of human responses to any given situation, 
here too, one finds many individual methods of overcoming this new terror. 
But the most taxing human factor to anyone working in a hospital situation is 
the response of the chronic complainer, the ‘‘crank.’” His coffee is never hot 
enough and when it is re-heated, he states he cannot drink stale coffee. He re- 
sists the hospital routine, reprimands the cleaning lady for her clumsiness, com- 
plains about the noise in the corridors, and even ridicules the hospital architects 
for having planned Ais room this way. To counter any of these rebuffs is sheer 
folly; to show irritation even more disastrous, because it would be a misevalua- 
tion of the patient’s total message on the basis of his verbal message alone. His 
total message may be, “I am frightened. Take care of me, but respect me.’’ Most 
effective here is the simple art of listening; that is, listening non-evaluatively. 
Occasionally a misunderstanding of hospital policy can be cleared at this time, 
but for the most part, all that is required is a ready ear and an attitude of under- 


1PRN, pro re mata, as the occasion arises; BID, bis in die, twice a day; Q4H, 
quaque 4 hora, every four hours; HS, hora somni, just before sleep. 
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standing and acceptance. In this sort of atmosphere, the patient himself can 
hear his own words and re-evaluate his reactions if he does not feel the need 
to be defensive. Or the nurse may suddenly realize that the noise in the corridors 


is annoying or that the coffee 7s cold, and can institute measures to correct the 
situation. 


It appears that the age of speed and mechanization has also had its effects 
upon nurse-patient relationships. Whereas, at one time a nurse took great pride 
in her abilities to administer T.L.C., this Tender Loving Care has today been 
replaced by P.D.Q. However Pretty Damned Quick she may be, she must also 
be constantly aware of the fact that the rand card and room number are not the 
patient, and that Appendectomy,,,, is not Appendectomy,. 


SYMBOL vs. ABSTRACTION IN 
MATHEMATICS 


NORMAN M. LANG * 


A N ADMIRABLE article on the teaching of mathematics ! begins by quoting, as 
an example of semantic error, the following paragraph from a textbook: 


The zero is the characteristic feature of the Hindu-Arabic system, be- 
cause this system depends not merely upon numerals to show quantity, but 
also upon the positions in which the numerals are written. In this system 
the size of a group is indicated by position, and the number of the group 
by the numeral written in that position. Each numeral thus serves the 
double purpose of showing a number and of keeping the rest of the 
numerals in their proper places; the 2 in 521 shows 2 tens and puts the 
5 in hundred’s place. Suppose one has nothing to write. If that is all the 
purpose he has in mind, he writes nothing. There is no economy or com- 
mon sense in writing something—the zero—for nothing. But suppose one 
has nothing to write in a given position, yet needs some means of keeping 
the numerals he does have to write in their proper places—for example, 
in writing five hundred twenty. One has no units to write. Why write zero 
for nothing? There is no need to indicate nothing by a sign, but there is 
need to put the 2 and the 5 in their proper places. The zero in 520 serves 
that important and essential purpose. One never needs the zero until he 
has to write the quantity ten, or certain quantities larger than ten. He needs 
it then to hold position. The zero is a place holder.? 


* Mr. Lang, a graduate of Harvard University, is with the Western City Company of 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada, an investment firm. 

1 Robert S. Fouch, “The Un-Sanity of Mathematics and Its Teaching,” ETC., XI, 2 
(Winter 1954). 


2 Harry Grove Wheat, The Psychology and Teaching of Arithmetic (Boston, 1937), 
p. 78. 
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It is curious indeed that Mr. Fouch should have chosen this paragraph as evi- 
dence to support his argument that our textbooks should be rewritten. Since, on 
close scrutiny, the paragraph is revealed as a model of clarity, it is unfortunate 
that the impact of Mr. Fouch’s article should be weakened by what seems to be 
a quite unwarranted attack. He makes a careful and most commendable distinc- 
tion ‘between the thing and the name or symbol for the thing’ and approves 
the use by Mr. Wheat of the word “number’’ for the abstraction, and the word 
“numeral” for the written symbol of the number. But he then goes on to say, 
““Wheat’s statements about zero are now seen to be ambiguous at best, since it 
is never clear whether he is referring to the number or the numeral.” 

It is doubtful that there is any need to distinguish between number and 
numeral in order to understand Wheat's paragraph; but even granting the need, 
the meaning of “zero” seems perfectly clear each time it is used. It is either 
specifically stated, as in the first two lines of the paragraph, where zero is de- 
clared to be a numeral, or it is determined by the context. Thus there appears 
to be no ambiguity. But Mr. Fouch’s contention to the contrary is unimportant 
compared with his next point of attack. He goes on to say, “There are several 
things that are misleading, in particular the implication that ‘0’ is the only place 
holder.” This is surely a most astonishing criticism, as Mr. Wheat has spe- 
cifically written, ‘Each numeral thus serves the double purpose of showing a 
number and of keeping the rest of the numerals in their proper places. . . ."” Mr. 
Fouch writes that “every numeral is a place holder.” Since this is precisely what 
Mr. Wheat has stated, it is difficult to discover where any “implication” can 
exist that zero is the only place holder. 


M* Foucu’s next point evidently refers to the title of the Wheat paragraph, 
“The Zero is a Place Holder, Not a Numeral,” and this objection seems 
more valid than the first two. If he is right in his contention that zero is indeed a 
number as well as a place holder, then we can at least point out that categories 
are not immutable, that there may be no gain in being dogmatic about whether 
zero ‘is’ or “is not’ a number. If it 4s a number, it nevertheless clearly differs 
from any other in this important respect: no matter what it is multiplied by or 
divided by, its value remains unchanged. Mr. Fouch goes on to say that ‘‘diff- 
culties have arisen from teaching . . . that zero is a mere place holder, not a 
number, and therefore that its behavior is entirely different from that of those 
numbers which are supposedly not place holders.” Since Wheat has stated that 
all numerals are place holders, this criticism can be dismissed as inappropriate, 
with the added remark that the behavior of zero is indeed different from that of 
other numbers, but not for the reason given. 

Despite Mr. Fouch’s apparently misplaced criticism of the Wheat paragraph, 


3§. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and Action (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, 1949), Rule 3, p. 292. ' 
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it is possible to agree most emphatically with his statement that ‘‘a correct 
treatment of zero would make operations with it not more difficult but easier for 
children.” His own treatment of the question, ‘What is 1 divided by 0?” is 
wholly admirable. His demonstration is both fascinating and convincing. Even 
if it cannot yet be incorporated into the textbooks, it is precisely what should 
be taught in class by every enlightened teacher. Mr. Fouch’s treatment of frac- 
tions is equally impressive; it appears that there would be everything to gain in 
adopting his word ‘‘fractional’” to distinguish the symbol from the number. It 
undoubtedly improves our thinking to be able to say that “each fraction has 
many different fractionals.’’ His suggested phrases “numerator numeral” and 
“denominator numeral” are worth using. An added word is a small price to pay 
for increased clarity. This gain in clarity is beautifully demonstrated in his 
revision of the four statements from arithmetic textbooks. Yet, in his revised 
third paragraph, he appears in danger of running into the very problem of usage 
which he seeks to avoid. When he says, “We multiply both numerator and 
denominator of a fractional by the same number,” he is presumably following 
his own rule that we can multiply a number by a number, but not a symbol by 
a number. 

Hence, the top and bottom of his “fractional” must be numbers. But his 
“fractional’’ is a symbol. Does this mean that a symbol can consist of two 
numbers? If so, this would seem to destroy the very distinction which Mr. 
Fouch recommends. For the only way to make his revised paragraph conform 
with his system of nomenclature would be to agree that the word “numerator” 
which he uses can mean either the symbol, ‘‘numeral numerator,” or the thing 
symbolized, ‘‘numerator,” that is, either a symbol itself and a part of the 
larger symbol “‘fractional,’’ or else a number (something that can be multiplied 
by another number). This would be the most comfortable way out of the diffi- 
culty. If alternative meanings—symbol or abstraction—are permitted for the 
words “numerator” and “denominator,” then there appears to be no need for 
confusion. The above argument does seem to invalidate any charge of ambiguity, 
as between symbol and abstraction, made by Mr. Fouch against the statements of 
Mr. Wheat. 


HEN MR. FOUCH goes on to discuss “equality” his contentions become 

less convincing. In speaking of quantities it seems unimportant whether 
we use the words “equal quantities’ or ‘the same quantity.” Moreover, it is 
difficult to understand why the phrase ‘equal things’ should be considered a 
“linguistic freak,’’ why it should ever be considered to refer to “only one thing.” 
If we have two similar piles of sand, they are obviously not “only one thing,” 
they are two things, and it is unimportant whether we say that “they contain 
equal quantities of sand” or “both contain the same quantity of sand.” Thus, 
with words denoting quantity, “same” means “equal.” Both phrases—‘‘same 
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quantity’” and “equal quantities’”—would seem to be useful as different means 
of linguistic expression. Actually, there seems no need for ambiguity, for when 
one says ‘the side of an isosceles triangle are equal” the meaning is determined 
by the context; it is clear that the length of each line segment is indicated. 
Similarly, when we write AC | BD, reference is made to the direction, not the 
length, of the line segment. However, Mr. Fouch is certainly correct in pointing 
out the importance of distinguishing the two meanings whenever the axiom of 
substitution is applied. 

The suggestion that when we write 2 + 3 = 5 we are using two different 
names for the same thing is most useful. However, Mr. Fouch introduces a 
needless diversion when he further suggests that, when 5 = 5 is written, then 
the second 5 may be psychologically different from the first. If Korzybski ever 
did advance such an idea, it must have been done in a spirit of levity. Moreover, 
if someone contends that “poor children think of 5 as a large number while 
rich children think of it as a small number” we might well ask whether he is 
referring to 5 lollipops per day or 5 colds per winter. For, as Mr. Fouch has 
said, the number 5 cannot be perceived by the senses; hence, the child must 
think of 5 of something, not just the abstract 5. Furthermore, any contention 
that “the concept of 5 must be almost as slippery a thing as the concept of Jew 
or the concept of socialized medicine” seems wholly untenable. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Fouch must himself feel that this whole argument is frivolous, for he 
ends his paragraph by writing that “these differences are apparently beyond the 
operational rules of mathematics and, as long as they remain there, I believe 
that mathematicians may safely and meaningfully write their equations.’’ Here he 
is once again on firm ground. In. dealing with the principle of the substitution 
of equals, however, he appears somehow to misuse that valuable tool of 
semantics, the analogy of map and territory, when he writes that “we could say 
that the language of mathematics gives us a very bad map which has many 
places for each single place of the territory.” 

Surely it would have been more helpful for him to revert to a previous 
excellent illustration in which he pointed out that 12/24 and 82/164 are com- 
plicated fractionals for the same fraction, for which the simple name is 1/2. 
From this he could argue that no one would consider using either of the first 
two sets of symbols in a computation, since the simplest, 1/2, can be readily 
found. Similarly, no one would use a needlessly complicated map in order to 
understand a territory, if he knew that a simpler and more appropriate map 
were available.* However, Mr. Fouch’s main point is the important one: that 
teaching is unfortunate if it deals only with the map and “neglects to examine 
the much simpler territory.” 


* It might be pointed out that there are maps, such as V — 1, for which no territory 
exists; yet from such maps other maps are constructed which give useful information 
about very real territories. 
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ws Mr. Foucu deals with the concepts of algebra, he most convincingly 
points out some of the un-sane confusion between symbol and number. 
But it is not easy to discern why he should regard the teaching of the trans- 
position of numerals from one side of 

an equation to the other as a “hideous 2 : 

practice,” for he then goes on to say that | ® | ol © 

it is “impossible to find any process in ] 
the real world which corresponds to this 
juggling of symbols.’ Unless there is 

some misunderstanding here, an example 

which at once comes to mind should 

serve to demonstrate just such a “process 

in the real world.” Consider a set of 

scales on which weights of 9 and 6 
pounds on one side balance a weight of | 

15 pounds on the other. Transpose the + Oo 
6 pound weight, rigging it with rope and pulley so that the 6 pound force 
acts upward instead of down. The first equation is 9 + 6 = 15 and the second 
9 = 15 — 6; we have transposed the numeral and changed its sign, yet the 
equation remains valid. Using algebraic symbols we write a-+b—c and 
a —=c—b. If we wish to change from the second equation back to the first, 
we can do so by adding b to both sides of the equation, relying on the axiom 
concerning the addition of equals to equals which Mr. Fouch mentions. This 
would seem to verify the correctness of transposing and changing signs in an 
equation. 

Another point appears to need clarification. In speaking of line segments 
Mr. Fouch says: ‘We could also measure the number of points on these seg- 
ments, . . .”” Since a point has a length of zero, this would seem to contradict 
his previous admirable analysis of the meaning of 1/0. Just as no number of 
empty boxes will produce one pencil, so no number of points, however great, 
will produce a line segment ; thus there is no possibility of measuring the number 
of points on a segment. This latter conclusion would seem to agree with his 
remarks about the symbol ‘‘oo’’ as with his reference to the un-sane belief that 
parallel lines meet in a “point at infinity,” or to the irrelevance of the limit 
process to the question of the denominator of a fraction approaching zero. The 
finest part of Mr. Fouch’s paper is that dealing with his recognition of symptoms 
and diagnosis of semantic error which follow the quotation from Korzybski at 
the end. In the light of all this, it is impossible not to agree with his final con- 
clusion, that the semantic discipline can be of great value in the teaching of 
mathematics. 
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Motzvation Research as Big Brother* 


THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS, by Vance Packard. New York: David McKay Co., 
Inc., 1957. 275 pp. $4. 


I’ VANCE PACKARD is to be believed—and on the evidence of his book there's 
no reason to doubt him—1984 is obsolete. Big Brother isn’t watching you 
at all, for the simple reason that he has no need to do so. For, with the probes 
and prescriptions of applied psychology and psychiatry, Big Brother (or Big 
Business, or Big Government) is manipulating your daily life so that surveillance 
is unnecessary ; puppet-like, you do as you're told and, puppet-like, you yourself 
don’t know you're being manipulated. 

“The Hidden Persuaders” is all about MR, or Motivation Research. It is 
about those technicians, the MR men (or depth boys, as they're called) who 
plumb our psyches, our hidden anxieties, aspirations, frustrations and aggres- 
sions, not to find ways in which to relieve them of their unserviceable aspects 
and to usefully channel their positive ones, but to play on our total subcon- 
scious for pelf. These are the new breed of merchandising brainwashers who 
wield an invisible club-like baton of applied depth psychology over the secret, 
silent symphony of our discontents, hopes, strivings. For every tranquilizer we 
buy to calm us down, they wage a calculated campaign to stir us up, to find 
and expose the raw nerve and saw away at it until it sings in agony the sponsor's 
commercial—convincing us that only his product will bring surcease. 

Machiavelli (a piker by current standards) prescribed, in his way, for the 
comparatively simple problems of princes. Today's Machiavellian MR boys face 
more challenging chores, such as solving the problem of getting us all to spend, 
at once, the discretionary dollar, the one we don’t need for necessities but might 
save for a dull day or a better buy. They have two other major problems: to 
accelerate consumption beyond reason, and to stimulate brand loyalties among 
mass-produced products and services which are virtually identical. The omnibus 
solution they have hit upon is to educate the public in semantic dysfunction, 
that is, to teach irrational responses to symbols (rather than sane responses to 
the things the symbols stand for) and to make of each consumer a walking 


* A shorter version of this review appeared originally in the New York Times Book 
Review. 
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repository of unthinking signal reactions, like those Pavlovian dogs which 
salivate at the sound of a bell. The MR technique is not employed merely for 
the moving of goods, however; it has served and is serving in politics as well 
as packaging, in the packaging of Organization Man as well as the products and 
way-of-life, he'll buy, in the molding of team players and the team spirit, in the 
purveying of baseless optimism. Such is Vance Packard’s assertion. Let’s see 
how he supports it with data—of which he has amassed an impressive amount. 


MONG the lessons taught by MR is the exploitation of eight hidden needs. 
Thus, to sell freezers, forget their function and play on the need for emo- 
tional security: the freezer as bountiful mother should be your message. Play on 
the need for reassurance of worth: to sell detergents forget about cleanliness— 
stress, instead, the dignity of housework. Pander to ego gratification. If, for 
example, you want to sell a bulldozer, it’s all right to picture the machine as a 
mighty monster, but be sure to feature a man as its potent master. Work on the 
need for a creative outlet, v/z., if you're selling cake-mix hold out one ingredient 
which the housewife can add, fresh. To sell a new car annually, equate it with a 
renewal of potency. Exploit man’s need for a sense of power, for a sense of 
roots, for a feeling of immortality. Apropos the last: in selling life insurance 
stress the fact that the lives of legatees will be dominated by the insured after 
his death, 

Shall we proceed? Gear your product and your pitch for the built-in sexual 
overtone. Don’t sell cosmetics, sell hope. Don’t sell shoes, sell pretty feet. More 
importantly, if you want to sell beer, employ a singing commercial that will 
appeal to children—they'll sing it all day, at no cost to you, and they can’t be 
turned off like TV. 

Are you among those who decry the level of mass entertainment? Put your- 
self in the seller's shoes and consider: “Mrs. Middle Majority’—with her 
limited outlook and pallid personality—does 80 per cent of all purchasing for 
65 per cent of the population. She's the prime target of MR, not you. But 
you're there, too: if a TV show is “too good” you'll talk about it during the 
commercial, so be prepared to have the MR boys downgrade it. And be pre- 
pared to have your social strivings exploited by three MR-devised means to 
give your purchases status symbolism: bigness (see the '57 cars), high price, the 
testimonial (lucky you—you can share the best with Men of Distinction). 

The proliferation of this book's examples of MR at work is both frighten- 
ing and entertaining. And the range is wide: from specifics, like the foregoing, 
to such general considerations as the promulgation of “psychological obsoles- 
cence,” or the technique of making people replace durable goods before they're 
worn out—goods which used to be sold on the basis of their longevity, at that. 
It's a one-two punch: first, make the public style-conscious; second, switch 


styles. 
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M* PACKARD is not merely an accumulator of data, however. He attempts 
two evaluations of considerable import. The first is of rather intramural 
interest and concerns the actual newness and validity of MR. The conclusion is 
that it 7s quite new; though many of its principles were intuitively employed 
in the past, a lot has been added and the whole somewhat systematized, and that 
it is, in the main, valid if too much reliance is not placed on it. The second 
evaluation is more in the nature of a questioning about the morality and social 
ethics of MR. These are tricky waters to navigate. Can we demand of men of 
science, for example, that—like members of holy orders—they dedicate (or 
doom) themselves to forswear the fruits of worldliness? Where do intelligent 
applications of new techniques and the seized opportunity stop and corruption 
begin? Is an expanding economy such a desirable goal that the means to it can 
legitimately include the knowing (if not downright cynical) tailoring of the 
human animal via procedures initially developed for therapeutic purposes? 

Wisely, Mrs. Packard does not attempt didactic answers. He reveals the MR 
men themselves in the act of agonized self-appraisal (a rare posture), and comes 
up with a few personal, tentative answers, but some basic questions remain un- 
resolved. And that is one of the strengths of this fascinating book—it is frighten- 
ing, entertaining, and thought-stimulating to boot. 

A. C. SPECTORSKY 

Chicago, Illinois 


How to be Sane though Female 


How To BE a WoMAN, by Lawrence K. and Mary Frank. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1954. 141 pp. $2.75. 

A Wire Is MANY WoMEN, by Doris Fleischman Bernays. New York: Crown 
Publishers, Inc., 1955. 209 pp. $3.00. 


a BOOKS are both concerned with bringing increasing fulfillment to 
modern women. In How To Be a Woman Lawrence and Mary Frank write 
as experts about the most basic aspects of woman's life—her relationship with 
herself and with those near to her. The authors’ purpose is to make possible a 
happier and more fruitful adjustment to the life situations which most women 
must meet. Doris Fleischman Bernays writes A Wife Is Many Women as a 
home-maker, wife, and mother, urging with wit and good humor that certain 
social institutions and points of view be brought up to date. 

The Franks’ book is comprehensive and practical. It is the reference guide 
which its authors planned it to be, and is written in six sections each addressed 
to women within a specific age range or, in the case of one section, to the mother 
of growing children. This telling presentation emphasizes what the authors teach, 
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that, “living is now,” while at the same time bringing out the underlying con- 
tinuity in life patterns. 

The reader is given insights into the emotional drives of women at one or 
another period of life and explanations of the behavior of others involved in 
terms of their emotional needs. At intervals there are tactful suggestions of 
actions and points of view which have proved useful in resolving dilemmas. 
Throughout the fine section on the developing child and throughout those on 
marriage, for instance, runs a motif—the need of human beings for respect as 
individuals. Specific problems are discussed in fundamental terms. Necking, for 
example, is to be judged by what it does to one’s feeling for oneself and for 
other people. Physiological processes such as menstruation, pregnancy, childbirth 
and menopause are treated physiologically as well as psychologically. Careful 
charts are given. 

That the same book should communicate in a straightforward, sympathetic 
fashion to the fourteen year old and the fifty year old binds life together re- 
freshingly. The adolescent is given understanding of those adults about her who 
seem over-protective and the older woman is told that in its way the suddenly 
earned liberty from child rearing responsibilities may be ‘‘as overwhelming as the 
adolescent's necessity to become an individual.” 

Of all the ideas that tie this book together none is insisted on more than the 
thesis that women need to find fulfillment as women. The small girl is untrue to 
herself if forced to act boyishly to court parental approval. The ferment of ado- 
lescence is due in part to confusion as to what kind of woman one wants to be. 
Here the authors make a dynamic distinction between “feminine” and “female”: 
in order to clarify and accept the feminine role for herself a girl must find 
some source of male approval and without this she may be driven to “acting 
female’ in a desperate effort to get it. Finally, the authors encourage one in 
middle age to plan ahead ‘as a woman.’’ Constant reiteration of the need to 
accept oneself as a woman may for a few readers have been overdone, restrict- 
ing somewhat the sense of freedom which I am sure it is the authors’ purpose 
to encourage. To one reader at least the very title provoked resistance. At the 
beginning she found herself dourly ruminating whether or not the Franks would 
have felt the same necessity to urge men to accept their masculine role and find 
fulfillment in it! Would they have written a book, How To Be a Man? Those 
who have initial signal reactions may come to realize that the authors not only 
have a thoroughgoing belief in the unlimited potentialities of the fair sex but 
also believe that many women are confused by the new freedom and new status 
given them. 


M* BERNAYS’ A Wife Is Many Women is both a sociological essay and a 
warm, entertaining autobiography. Its author grew up in a serene and very 
prosperous home, went on to college and newspaper work, and finally, to a 
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crowded life as wife and partner to Edward L. Bernays, a pioneer in public rela- 
tions work. Through the happy years of this marriage she has been at once an 
expert publicist, mother of two daughters, and hostess of a large home. Episodes 
from this rich experience illustrate her central themes. 

Only two functions, she announces on page 5, “are innately feminine— 
being a wife and being a mother; both are immeasurably good. Other activities 
are female by custom.” She even states a doubt as to whether congenitally women 
are better prepared than men to raise children, and is sure that love of children 
is a trait both share equally. Having laid these time bombs she does not return 
to them. They are background to other ideas. 

Because of the age-old custom which has decreed that women stay and do 
the multifarious tasks of home, they have been doomed to be amateurs in these 
tasks as there is no time to become professional at them. For love of their 
families women have undertaken an endless number of activities, hopping 
“from need to need.”” From the author's vantage point as part worker, part 
home-maker she says: ‘Watching both levels, amateur and wage-earning, has 
given me the bewildering sensation of living today and living two thousand 
years ago.” 

What is the answer? The author suggests that first women should decide 
which of these many tasks is most important and then train for it. For many 
women this is motherhood. Then there should be a serious interest on the part 
of the world at large in streamling women’s other responsibilities. Housekeeping, 
shopping, cooking should be made as efficient, pleasant, and brief as possible. 
Moreover, there should be readier and more competent professional help in all 
the fields from plumbing to medicine in which women must give first aid until 
help arrives. In seven delightful chapters the author gives examples of the 
bewilderment and fatigue she herself has suffered while trying to cope with 
some seven jobs which she has carried on as home-maker. 

The last two chapters cover related topics. Commenting on her successful 
partnership with her husband, she says: ‘‘Men, of course, have nothing to fear 
but their terror of feminine rivalry, and women have nothing to fear but men’s 
fear.’’ She confides to us, however, that, realizing the strength of the tradition 
of male dominance, she has seen to it that both at home and in the office her 
husband’s vote is the deciding one on more important things. She has been 
rewarded in the fact that her husband recognizes without conflict that her ideas 
are integral to the business and feels for her a happy appreciation. Perhaps the 
most valuable section of the book is her discerning and light-hearted analysis 
of the plus and minus factors in working with one’s spouse. 


Wwe FINALLY, she reaches the Franks’ territory and talks of love she 
refuses to think of women as in any way apart. ‘Men need, want and 
think about love as much as women do.” On rock bottom principles she joins 
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the Franks. It is as a small child that one learns to love. She describes the func- 
tion of her own past adolescent enthusiasms in this noteworthy sentence: “Love 
was the glittering, prickly thread wound in and around the tough rope by which 
we pulled ourselves from infancy to adult bewilderment.” 

In both books the point is made that the impact of happy homes is felt in 
the world community. If the Franks say that women have a particular part to 
play, as women, in the building of a better world and Doris Bernays speaks in 
terms of people in general, this, though an interesting difference, may not be 
an important one. Both see the same life attitudes as important. Both encourage 
us to put first things first. 

Mary S. Morain 
San Francisco, California 


The Word Is Not the Thing 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS, prepared by The Commission on The English 
Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of English. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., Vol. I of the NCTE series, 1952. 501 pp. 
$3.75. 


sam GENERAL SEMANTICIST will be interested to discover in this book a report 
on what we are and are not doing about general semantics in our educational 
system. The citizen and parent interested in the development of citizens for 
democracy will find a respectable survey of problems, solutions, and trends in 
teaching the English language arts—reading, writing, speaking, listening and, I 
would add, thinking. The teacher, education supervisor, and school board mem- 
ber will find it a valuable deskbook. It fills a longstanding need for a compre- 
hensive report by a nation-wide group with representation at all levels of educa- 
tional effort. 

In 1945 the National Council of Teachers of English appointed a commission 
“to study the place of the language arts in life today, to examine the needs and 
methods of learning for children and youth, and to prepare a series of volumes 
(this is the first of five) on the English curriculum based on democratic prin- 
ciples and the most adequate research concerning how powers in the language 
arts can best be developed.” The 31 members “came from all sections of the 
country and from all levels of the school system.’” Committees represented each 
area of the language arts. The editor of ETC. was a member of one of the com- 
mittees. The outcome was this book of broad coverage and considerable depth. 
It has 50 pages of valuable bibliography and 10 pages of index. 

The Commission says that the book ‘‘attempts to do three things: (1) to 
give an overview of the curriculum in English language arts from the preschool 
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through the graduate school, (2) to bring the best thinking in the field to bear 
upon major issues faced by curriculum committees throughout the country, and 
(3) to describe as illustrative for local committees a method of approach to 
curriculum-making found useful in this study.’’ These are done with consummate 
skill and notable clarity, but without solving the problem of design for the core 
curriculum, The report indicates that we have made significant progress since 
World War II in better methods of teaching the English language arts. The 
Commission recognizes the philosophy of the general semantics orientation as 
important in our life today, and reports that this theme is found in curricula. 
However, the idea is not usually identified with semantics, and it seems to be 
looked upon as a necessary rationale but not as a vital area of focus, as a central 
idea, nor even as a stalwart major subject. 

That greater importance was not given to general semantics may be the result 
of lack of concerted effort of general semanticists to go beyond speculation and 
problem analysis and into action and problem solution, and to do this in the 
educational arena. Perhaps we have not defined and accepted a responsibility to 
make it unlikely that one will graduate in our educational system without an 
opportunity to experience general semantics orientation as a fundamental guide— 
not to what one thinks about life, but to how one uses his thinking machinery. 


I BELIEVE that the general semanticist will find these points of prime interest: 
what the book says and does not say about general semantics; the lack of 
delineation between general semantics and ‘‘communications’”’ ; general semantics 
recognized in philosophy of education, but not labeled; inconsistency among 
curricula labeled ‘communications’; the problem of English and general se- 
mantics and the core curriculum; and finally, what should we do about these 
matters? 

In order to report and advise on curriculum design, the Commission, of 
necessity, discusses at considerable length the “aims of education.” This presents 
the basic assumptions for the conclusions. You can see the general semantics 
implications in the statements of philosophy: 


That language power is recognized today as a part of all growth; that 
the problem is not so much one of looking at English and determining the 
order of topics to be studied as it is of looking at the learner and the 
society of which he is a part and aiding his growth both in and through 
the elements of reading, listening, and expression necessary to effective 
living today; that teaching the language arts in democracy’s schools has 
increased in importance and responsibility as the real meaning of freedom 
of speech and its attendant obligations for reader and listener and for 
writer and speaker have been dramatically demonstrated in the postwar 
years. 


The following is remindful of S. I. Hayakawa’s Language in Thought and 
Action, “How Men Use Words, and How Words Use Men”: 
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In a land where freedom of speech is deemed the inalienable right of 
every person, the development of critical readers is a serious responsibility 
for the public schools . . . to provide our democratic society with citizens 
who will use their dispassionate intelligence in weighing and acting upon 
the appeals which are directed at them from every source of social and 
political pressure because in our day the use and misuse and abuse of words 
determine how people make up their minds, and in a very real sense, are 
constantly shaping our destiny. 


—- PUBLISHED in 1952, The English Language Arts expresses a 
philosophy of education especially timely in 1957 when we are concerned 
with the shortage of scientists and engineers, a shortage relative to the com- 
munist world; and when some are equally concerned with the dangers of over- 
concentrating on scientific specialization at the expense of the liberal education 
foundation. “As social progress struggles to keep pace with science and inven- 
tion, men must come to know and understand each other—not for the satis- 
faction of an idle curiosity as to ‘how the other half lives,’ but for the achieve- 
ment of that social cohesion on which the future of democracy depends. Language 
is a social instrument. How much it does to improve or to disrupt human rela- 
tions both linguists and sociologists are just beginning to realize.” 


The general semanticist will be able to contribute to this educational en- 
deavor: 


To discover ways in which the knowledge now available of the nature 
and uses of language and literature, of the way children grow, and of 
the problems of American and world society can be used in American 
education for the improvement of teaching the language arts, to the end 
that young people may be better prepared to deal effectively with the 
critical problems of life in the mid-twentieth century. 

In other words, the major purposes of American education are in 
general: (1) cultivation of satisfying and wholesome personal lives, (2) 
development of social sensitivity and effective participation in the life 
of the local community, the nation, and the world, and (3) preparation 

_ for vocational competence. 

Often, perhaps normally, when language is used skillfully, it is in a 
human situation in which the responses tend to be spontaneous rather than 
studied, and some emotion is _ Personalities play their part. Mis- 
understandings arise ; words often fail to convey the intent of the speaker. 
. . . Freshmen and sophomores need to refine their abilities in logical and 
scientific thinking, to learn to withhold judgment until they have thor- 


oughly investigated the problem, and to evaluate alternative proposals 
and ideas with increasing care. 


I" EXAMINING the book’s statements on philosophy and method, one is im- 
pressed with the mutuality of objectives between the International Society 
for General Semantics and the National Council of Teachers of English, and 


is prompted to speculate on the great good that could result from close collabora- 
tion between these two organizations. 
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In the “communications” courses, semantics is no doubt considered, but not 
to the optimum. “Communications” as a label means too many things in too 
many curricula, As the study says: 


There is a wide range of courses offered in the more than two hundred 
institutions which claim to have programs in communication. . . . It is 
perhaps unfortunate that the term, communication, has come to be applied 
rather specifically to courses combining experiences in speaking, writing, 
reading, and listening, for all courses in freshmen English or speech 
have improved communication as their major goal. Such an emphasis is 
notably on the increase regardless of the title of the course. Sometimes 
communication courses are misnamed, for they are merely a combination 
of elementary assignments from speech or English which have little rela- 
tionship to the communication of ideas. There are not many courses spe- 
cifically in semantics but much of its doctrine is assimilated in other courses. 
As a result of this effort the language part of the work in speech and com- 
position is becoming steadily if slowly more accurate and in line with 


linguistic scholarship—and at the same time closer to the actual language 
of public affairs. 


The general semanticist must, of course, accept responsibility for what the 
books calls ‘The Problem of Semantics’ : 


The study of semantics has made an important contribution to [the} 
problem; yet semantics itself has led to difficulties in communication be- 
cause it has developed certain schools of thought which necessitate an 
investigation of the author's approach and position before one can deter- 
mine what a book on semantics will teach. In its simplest form, the subject 
of semantics has to do with the several dictionary definitions attached to 
given words, 


Reference to semantics “in its simplest form” suggests a lack of focus and 
depth which the general semanticist may help to understand and alleviate. Gen- 
eral semanticists are organized in the ISGS, and will seek for more and better 
ways of extending to humanity the benefits of this new and important body of 
knowledge. What better opportunity than to help solve the problem of pre- 
senting it properly integrated as part of the rationale, the intellectual atmosphere, 
of our educational system? 


S’ IT SEEMS REASONABLE to conclude from this report that general semantics 
is in our school curricula, but not to an adequate extent; and that we have 
the obligation to do better. By ‘not to an adequate extent,” I mean that the 
general semantics orientation is not recognized as the great intellectual and 
personality foundation that we general semanticists believe it to be. The simple 
semantics of multiple and changing word meanings seems to be well enough 
recognized and perhaps adequately dealt with, at least by the Commission. But 
the general semantics orientation, the psychic force, is not recognized as an 
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influence deserving of focus; is not identified with a generic term, but is thought 
of too much as only a desirable subtlety of intellectual environment. In the 
report, there seems to be little delineation between semantics and general se- 
mantics, and too little attention to the problem of how to get Johnny to absorb 
this vitamin or personality influence that we call general semantics orientation. 
In discussing “semantics,” the report explains what it is talking about. But when 
it talks about “general semantics,” the identifying label is not applied, except 
that sometimes it is called ‘‘communications.” 

From the Committee's findings a serious problem appeared as to the question 
of proper jurisdiction over common learnings or core subjects. Should English 
or should communications or should general semantics be the core about which 
our curriculums are to be constructed? The question arises because of the inter- 
relationship among general semantics, the language arts, and “communications” 
on the one hand, and the several major disciplines, on the other. But this should 
be a problem only in organizing for administrative effectiveness, not a problem 
of competition for status between general semantics and communications or 
English or language arts. It is the question of how best to merge or integrate 
our world knowledge in order to make it of most benefit to humanity. 

Another question raised by some curriculum committees was whether or not 
literature, speech, and composition or general semantics should be taught in 
separate classes or in different semesters. Major difficulties for the integrated 
curriculum also come out in the proper textbooks as well as the frustrating difh- 
culty of curriculum organization. Educators who are obliged to deal with the 
problem of curriculum integration and transfer of learning will wish to read 
the discussion of ‘Core Programs in High School.” Of all the possible curriculum 
systems, a core program would seem to have the greatest potential for good, but 
at the same time is the most difficult to operate. This is of interest to those who 
hold that general semantics is our best known core area, our best ‘‘middleman.”’ 
The major obstacle to core integration seems to be that of the vast breadth and 
depth required of teachers in such a system. Ideal attainment may be impossible 
in this generation, but is a practical and admirable goal; and it may be desirable 
to attain the greatest integration possible with teachers as presently equipped. 
This is an area in which ISGS and NCTE may find their cooperation most 
fruitful. 


HETHER OR NOT one believes that general semantics is the best available 
ae for the central curriculum, this question offers a fertile and 
challenging field for investigation by the serious curriculum planner, educational 
philosopher, and general semanticist. This area of inquiry that promises “new 
vistas” should not long be neglected. A program of mutual investigation by 
ISGS-NCTE may well produce a new cooperative educational effort that will 
place general semantics at the crossroads of man’s intellectual endeavors. 
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We have a free-worldwide organization of people who believe that general 
semantics is a body of knowledge that can and should contribute to the intel- 
lectual progress of civilization, to the development of the civilized mind. Appar- 
ently, from the report of the NCTE, this body of knowledge is not yet recognized 
for all its worth, for all its potential value to humanity. What to do? And who 
is to do it? The first step is for ISGS and NCTE to get together. This book is 
a good starter. It accomplishes its purpose with noteworthy success. Its ideas are 
presented in language readily comprehensible to the beginning teacher. And it is 
refreshingly readable. 


EDWARD C, SMITH * 
United States Air Force 


Leaving the Ends Open 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND, by Stuart Chase. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. 327 pp. $4. 

GuIDEs TO STRAIGHT THINKING, by Stuart Chase. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. 212 pp. $3.50. 


I 1956 Stuart Chase brought out two books: a thorough revision and en- 
largement of The Proper Study of Mankind, the earlier version of which was 
published in 1948, and Guides to Straight Thinking, a new study of the field 
of logical reasoning. Both books are important for students of general semantics 
in that they furnish large funds of information about activities in which prin- 
ciples of general semantics have worked and in which disregard of those prin- 
ciples has caused misunderstanding and woe. The Proper Study seems to me to 
be the book by which Mr. Chase will be remembered. Its validity stems from 
Chase’s refusal to allow social science to become compartmentalized. Where an 
anthropological approach to the study of man operates better than does a bio- 
logical, or where a modicum of one serves best with gobs of the other, he 
does not hesitate to choose the better or make the proper mixture. In this he 
is endeavoring to alleviate the frustration of social scientists like Jackson Toby 
who say, ‘We are like soldiers, lying in isolated foxholes without means of 
communication . . . yet the social sciences are concerned with different aspects 
of the same critter-—man—and the notion that we can abstract the economic or 
the psychological aspects of his behavior without regard to the rest is nonsense.” 
In this synthesis of social science, Chase repeatedly emphasizes the necessity for 
use of strict scientific method in dealing with human behavior. And, for him, 
scientific method in social science must be augmented by liberal use of feedback 


* Lt. Col. Smith, a former Air University instructor, is United States Air Force 
Attache to Indonesia. 
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by the scientists and a constant examination of other fields for information in 
dealing with any human activity. The sociologist must always be up on the work 


of the psychologists, and the political scientist cannot afford to be blind to the 
contributions of the anthropologists. 


yes RECOGNIZES that social study should begin with careful observation 
of what may be described as communication, and ‘many if not most of the 
political and social problems which plague us today are at bottom communication 
failures.” He offers semantics, “the systematic study of meaning,” and general 
semantics, which “differs from mere semantics in leaning heavily on mathe- 
matics, relativity, neurology, and psychology,” as appropriate disciplines for 
alleviation of these problems. In addition to recognizing that communication 
in language is number one on the list of human functions, Chase emphasizes 
that no social science can gperate without “culture concept,” and he supports 
this thesis with fruitful, operating examples. The revision of The Proper Study 
involves a winnowing of the supporting data, some rearrangement and retitling 
of chapters, and above all, some rewriting by a “‘straighter-thinking” Chase. 
Gone are the unscientific quips about the work of Malthus, Ortega, and others, 


such as “they didn’t like poor people.”” The new Proper Study has been refined 
without becoming dry. 


(; TO STRAIGHT THINKING is a tool offered to the “journeyman thinker” 
who wants assistance to find the ‘real meaning behind the rhetoric and the 
sales talk.” Some scholars tend to scorn Chase, calling him a “popularizer,” as 
if that epithet implied some degradation of their activities. The charge does not 
hold. Out on the firing line of everyday life there is need for straight thinking 
if mankind is to survive. Promotion of scientific method in reasoning and logic 
is a boon to all men, and is, if the work of the basic scientist is to have value, 
of great importance. After all, Mendel’s work languished for many years for 
want of its communication to “journeyman geneticists,” cattle breeders, etc. 
Who, at this moment, has a clear idea of the profound effect of the Gédel num- 
bers on mathematics and physics? Godel needs Chase. The bulk of Guides is 
devoted to treatment of thirteen selected fallacies which obstruct clear reasoning. 
It will be well to enumerate them: ‘‘Over-generalizing,” ‘Thin entering wedge,” 
“Getting personal,” ‘You're another,” “Cause and effect,” “False Analogies,” 
“Wise men can be wrong,” “Figures prove,” ‘Appeal to the crowd,” “Arguing 
in circles,” “‘Self-evident truths,” “Black or White,” “Guilt by association.” 
The general semanticist will recognize all of these, but will profit by Chase’s 
comments on them. Chase hastens to agree that many of these fallacies overlap, 
and that his personal list does not include some fallacies which have much 
currency. What he does is to leave open ends. He is suggesting firing a first 
shot in a particular battle. Note how “open-ended” his very title is: “‘Guides,” 
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not “Guide.” He is offering assistance in the strengthening of the reader's 
“reasoning apparatus.” Who can say that there is no room for improvement? 
Two paragraphs on page 200 of Guides are so effective that they deserve to be 
quoted in full: 


Anyone who undertakes to write about logic and reason needs to allow 
for this penetrating analysis. The hope of devoting ourselves to the un- 
remitting life of reason is dim. But note the word “unremitting.” The 
hope of sharpening the reasoning faculty, and even combining it with 
emotion from time to time, is somewhat brighter. One can become excited 
in tracking down an idea, as well as in tracking down one’s next meal. 
For instance, I trust that I am exercising my mind in this study of logical 
fallacies, but I am also involved emotionally. Anybody who seriously writes 
a book becomes emotionally involved. Harsh and unjust words by a re- 
viewer can be like the lash of whips. 

Reason and emotion, as abstract terms, may seem separate and opposite, 
but in common experience they are closely related. A not unfair analogy 
might be the relation of the steering mechanism of a car to its engine. 
Without energy derived from feeling, the motor, we lack the power to 
solve “sap i, arg or general. Without the ability to think ob- 
jectively and see clearly, the steering wheel, we are more likely to end in 
a ditch than to reach our destination. Freud and his successors showed 
plainly the source of mental energy in egotistical and inner drives, as well 
as the dangers of rationalizing our desires through wishful thinking. 


H™ is the mature Chase who has run the gamut of the most “bloodless” 
of disciplines, “accounting” ‘‘economics,’’ ‘political science,” etc., and who 
now views life in terms of Korzybskian ‘“‘structure’” and “‘relation.” This, I think, 
is an example of fulfillment. 

Chase disclaims textbook status for either Proper Study or Guides, but I re- 
gard both as candidates for primary texts for elementary studies in both human 
relations and logic. For the beginning student nothing is more important, in my 
estimation, than the nurturing and channeling of youthful enthusiam. And 
Chase’s counsel, the last sentence of Proper Study, cannot be surpassed as a 
breeder and channeler of enthusiasm: “What can be a greater life work than 
extending the boundaries of the science of man?” 


WILLIAM KARRAKER 
Redding Ridge, Connecticut 
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QO” SPAGHETTI FACTORY AND EXCELSIOR COFFEE HOUSE is the name of a 
restaurant chosen by Bay Area students of general semantics as a regular hang-out. It 
is at 478 Green Street, at the foot of Telegraph Hill in San Francisco, and you enter by way 
of an alley. On the first Thursday of each month, there is a large table set aside for 
semanticists and their friends. People start dropping in around 7 p.m. for dinner, others 
come in later for drinks and refreshments after evening classes or the theater (beer and 
wine are served). The conversation is, as a rule, spirited and non-artistotelian, with a 
minimum of phatic communion. Readers of ETC. are cordially invited to attend. Just ask 
for Al’s Round Table—Al Korzybski’'s, of course. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL on April 29 carried this important story on semantics 
in industry under the by-line of Ronald J. Ostrow, staff reporter: 

“PALO ALTO, Calif—A telephone company executive casually remarks to a meet- 
ing of his staff about ‘an abuse of the coffee-break privilege’ in another section of the 
company. 

“An eager-beaver underling, concluding that the boss frowns on all treks to the re- 
freshment bar, bans coffee breaks for his 20 women clerks. Result: Morale ebbs, pro- 
duction falls off, employees seek transfers and two file grievances with their union. 

“This actual example of the pitfalls of faulty oral communication, along with scores 
of others, is currently being examined by Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. manage- 
ment men in conferences here. Their purpose: To learn to make themselves clearly under- 
stood and to understand others. . . . 

“I think our program is working, or at least it seems to be,’ Mr. Edwards says, 
cautiously. ‘It's not knowledge you're trying to transmit. Instead, you’re attempting to 
improve management skills, and skills require use in order to perfect them.’ 

“Each Sunday for 20 weeks, a group of 48 P. T. & T. executives converges here for 
a one-week meeting. Prepared for the conference by reading two books on semantics 
and by completing six written assignments, the men break up into four groups. Group 
leaders, company men who have completed the course and a week of additional training, 
direct the classes. 

"We start by discussing barriers—not knowing how to listen, listening only to words, 
closing your mind and jumping to conclusions,’ explains Bob Faulkner, the amiable con- 
ference director. 

“From the time you're a baby, you’re taught how to talk, but whoever teaches any- 
body how to listen?’ asks the balding director. ‘Meaning is in people, not in words— 
that’s the foundation of this course.’ 

“Snuffing out a cigaret in his ash tray, Mr. Faulkner packs a pipe with tobacco, and 
notes: “Take the statement, “When I see John, I see red.” Does this mean John is 
red-haired? That he’s a Communist? Or that he makes me angry?’ 

“ "It’s what the semanticists call a projection phenomenon. Man A says words to Man 
B. Man B projects his own meaning. To make sure he understands what is said, he should 
ask questions or repeat the words.’ 

“A more difficult barrier to conquer, according to Mr. Faulkner, is that of closing 
the mind—'the semanticists term this the disease of allness, knowing it all. If the boss has 
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allness, it filters through the operation. It’s a serious barrier to effective communications, 
almost insurmountable.’ 

““Our whole discussion about jumping to conclusions centers around getting the 
facts,’ he notes. . . 

“Aware that talking occupies more than half their daily toil, the P. T. & T. executives 
analyze recent oral communications experiences that resulted in misunderstandings. The 
coffee break prohibition was one such experience. 

“Another: A supervisor sends an engineer to Bell Laboratories for a two year job 
with words of praise for work he did at P. T. & T. After a year and a half at the labora- 
tories, the engineer thinks about returning to his old job and insists the supervisor said 
he would be promoted when he returned. The supervisor maintains he said nothing of 
promotion. 

“Explanation for the discrepancy, according to the supervisor: “The two of us didn't 
take the time to have a good talk-and-listen session.’ 

“After dinner in the evening, the conferees break up into groups of three and play 
out roles in situations they might face back on the job. . . . In the final class sessions, the 
conferees consider ways to correct subordinates. 

“*You have to apply all the skills of communicating when making corrections,’ says 
Mr. Faulkner. ‘You should pick the right time and place for correcting a shortcoming, 
put the employe at ease, and be sure not to jump to conclusions’—all points emphasized 
during the analysis of communications barriers.” 


THE FOREGOING ACCOUNT of the training of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph execu- 
tives needs only a couple of additional explanatory notes. The “two books on semantics’’ 
which are required reading for the trainees are Kenneth Keyes’ How to Develop Your 


Thinking Ability and Irving J. Lee’s How to Talk With People. The course of training 
is modeled on that first prepared and given for executives of the Northern Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. in 1954 by Irving Lee, and the syllabus used is based largely on Lee's 
course. S. I. Hayakawa, John L. Clark, and David Freeman of the San Francisco State 
College faculty were among those who gave regular lectures during the 20-week series 
of courses. 


GOING TO LONDON this summer? The Second Congress of the International Humanist 
and Ethical Union will be held in Conway Hall, London, England, July 26-31, 1957. 
Lord Boyd Orr, president of the Congress, Julian Huxley, H. J. Muller, and J. Bronowski 
are among those who will speak on the general theme, “Mankind Now.”’ Meetings and 
discussions are open to those who are interested. For additional information, write to the 
American Humanist Association, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


PRACHFORUM. In 1955 the first volume of a new and important journal appeared. 

It is Sprachforum: Zeitschrift fuer Angewandte Sprachwissenschaft {Journal of the Ap- 
plied Sciences of Language}. In many respects it is similar to ETC., although it is not 
associated with a specific movement like general semantics. The editors are Guenther 
Kandler, Gerhard Deeters, Friedrich Kainz, and Leo Weisgerber. The publisher is Boehlau- 
Verlag of Muenster and Cologne. 

The journal appears in four numbers per year. Each volume (four issues) contains 
approximately 320 pages. A typical issue contains eight or nine articles in the area of 
the practical import of the language sciences, notices of the activities of institutions and 
congresses, news items, topics of the day in language research, and book reviews. 

In the Introduction to the initial issue, the editors describe the intent of the journal 
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as that of bringing to bear upon the intellectual and social life of our time the results 
of research in the language sciences. The journal will attempt to deal with the language 
problems and needs of men working in other scientific areas and also with the problems 
and needs of men in the common walks of life. Furthermore, it will serve as an organ 
of interdisciplinary communication. 

An examination of Volume I reveals that the journal's work, while not prohibitively 
technical, is in general somewhat more technical than that of ETC. This : European 
counterpart to ETC. deserves vigorous commendation. We hope that its editors will con- 
sider printing a short abstract of each article in two or three languages other than that 
in which the article is written. This will win for Sprachforum a greater circle of readers. 
From time to time the Editors of ETC. hope to bring to our readers notes on important 
papers published in the new, journal. 

In the initial issue, W. Schmidt-Hidding writes an article, “Die neue Sprachdisziplin 
—ein Weg zur Verstaendigung?”’ He takes note of the great concern exhibited by English 
and American researchers with the applied sciences of language. The nucleus of his paper 
comprises a discussion of (1) the distinctive features of the methods of discussion and 
debate, (2) the distinction between words and things, (3) ambiguity, and (4) the 
abstraction ladder. Under item (2), he introduces the distinction between Mehrdeutigkeit 
and Mehrsinnigkeit, noting that “polysemic words needs not be ambiguous” and that 
semantic perils arise especially in the case of Mehrdeutigkeit because the words are not 
rendered univocal by the context. Schmidt-Hidding makes use of Hayakawa’s work, for 
which he expresses admiration. “The best introduction to ‘general semantics’ known to 
me is that of S. I. Hayakawa in Language in Thought and Action. He is no sectarian, 
no fanatic enthusiast of an infallible doctrine; his presentations are sober and reasonable, 
and his judgments are carefully considered.” The works of Stuart Chase, A. Korzybski, 
C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, Hugo Fischer, and J. B. Carroll are mentioned, as is 
our journal, ETC. 

The footnotes and bibliographies in Volume I of Sprachforum give, albeit accidentally, 
a good listing of European sources on the applied sciences of language. Our first glance 
at the journal indicates that it will become an important and distinguished publication 
in the field of language studies. {Walter E. Stuermann]} 


THE ARIZONA CHAPTER heard Dr. Matthew M. R. Schneck, professor of philosophy 
and psychology speak on “Aristotle and General Semantics,” during its March meeting. . . . 
The Chicago Chapter was host to Dr. Elwood Murray, University of Denver, at its Decem- 
ber meeting. Dr. Murray lectured on “General Semantics in the Integration of Knowledge.” 
The guest speaker for the January meeting was Dr. Alfonso Shimbel, assistant professor of 
Mathematics, Illinois Institute of Technology, who spoke on “Modern Philosophy and Gen- 
eral Semantics.”” . . . The Los Angeles Chapter conducts meeting twice a month and has an 
active lecture series in which members and outside speakers participate. Mary Gilvarry 
and Lee Shepard reviewed J. Z. Young's book, Doubt and Certainty in Science, at a 
January meeting. On February 8, L. Clark Lay, chairman of the department of mathe- 
matics and astronomy of Pasadena City College, spoke on “Language Difficulties in 
Mathematics” and “Some of Korzybski’s Principles in the Light of Elementary Arith- 
metic.” In that same month, Catherine Minteer led a discussion on some of the case- 
method material from Irving J. Lee’s book, Customs and Crises in Communication: Cases 
for the Study of Some Barriers and Breakdowns. A sequel to this discussion was con- 
ducted at the following meeting by Dorothy W. Boothe. In April, Dr. Charles L. Conrad 
demonstrated the usefulness of general semantics in the practice of optometry, and Mr. 
Phil J. King, consulting engineer, discussed “Conditionality.” . . . The New York Society 
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for General Semantics announces its activities through its own monthly publication called 
Verbal Level. Ted Kraus is the editor. Among the recent meetings, the members have 
been concerned with “Dramatization and Role-Playing” and the “Semantics of Gilbert 
and Sullivan.” . . . Wendell Johnson will be visiting professor in the department of 
speech, Montana State University, during the 1957 summer session. . . . On April 18, 
Anatol Rapoport conducted an all-day session on “Communication: How to Say What 
You Mean” at the Management Institute for Executives at Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


EMANTICA, a 1955 volume (No. 3) of Archivio di Filosofia (Rome: Fratelli Bocca 

Editori), contains an article by Francesco Barone of the University of Turin entitled 
“La Semantica generale.” Barone has invested twelve pages in a description and evalua- 
tion of the general semantics movement. 

His discourse falls into three parts. Part I characterizes general semantics as a branch 
of the broader and very important modern analytical movement in philosophy. The work 
of the ISGS and its organ, ETC., is described. General semantics is delineated as a non- 
technical, American development which is concerned with the clarification and use of 
language. It has been marked by a reluctance to restrict itself to the theoretic aspects of 
the science of meaning, by the tendency to deal with the practical applications of the 
study of meaning, by a concern for refashioning the conditions of human life, and by an 
awareness of the multiplicity of man’s relations with his natural and social environment. 
The adjective “general” serves to specify the practical, social intent of the movement and 
to distinguish it from “logical semantics,’ which deals with considerations relevant to the 
construction of formal systems. The faith in scientific methods and the optimistic con- 
fidence in their efficacy to improve the conditions of human life are characteristics of the 
American mentality which have found concrete expression in the spread of general 
semantics. 

In this first section, Barone surveys the history of general semantics from the work 
of Korzybski to the present date, noting the significant place which ETC. holds in the 
contemporary advance of the movement. He distinguishes two emphases in general se- 
mantics: the theoretic and the therapeutic, of which the latter has become the more 
prominent and promising aspect of the school. The theoretic aspect has been more closely 
connected with the work of Korzybski and his acolytes. The therapeutic-practical aspect, 
of which ETC. is representative, while more significant, is marked by an optimism which 
is not quite defensible. We wonder if it is the optimism which fails to reckon with 
Schopenhauer’s judgment on attempts to communicate: “Nothing is more provoking, when 
we are arguing against a man with reasons and explanations, and taking all pains to con- 
vince him, than to discover at last that he wil] not understand, and that we have to do 
with his will’? What medicine can we (or Barone) prescribe to overcome this illness of 
optimism? 

In Part II Barone focuses attention primarily on the theoretic aspects of general 
semantics, as expressed in Science and Sanity. He discusses (1) the extensional orienta- 
tion, (2) the anti-aristotelian polemic, and (3) the treatment of symbolic processes in 
relation to the nervous system and to the processes of abstraction. The Korzybskian 
theoretic foundations are characterized by Barone as the product of an amateur enthusiasm 
for the results of contemporary science. In substance, Korzybski is charged with over- 
simplification and hasty generalization in laying down the scientific foundations for general 
semantics. His position is consequently far from being convincing, and Barone is inclined 
to doubt that Korzybski is the “precursore di una revoluzione intelletuale che . . . promette 
di superare quella del Rinascimento.” We must at least agree that more modest claims 
are likely to be safer—not every messiah comes into his kingdom. 
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In Part III Barone is disposed to express a more favorable judgment on the so-called 
therapeutic or practical aspects of the movement. (Lift up your hearts, O ye Editors!) 
The weakness of the theoretic foundations of the movement has not precluded an extremely 
instructive treatment of the practical implications of the study of symbolism. Many of the 
papers which have appeared in ETC. are cited in connection with this judgment. The 
therapeutic aspects of general semantics, Barone admits, open on a horizon of greater 
possibilities than that offered by the theoretic aspects of the movement. It therefore repre- 
sents an invitation to undertake the examination of the problems of symbolism without 
being shackled by the limitations of Korzybski’s theoretic foundations. 

Barone’s article is apparently based upon an extensive reading of the literature of 
the general semantics movement, including the volumes of ETC. He makes repeated use 
of the materials in Language, Meaning and Maturity, especially Rapoport’s “What Is 
Semantics?” and Hayakawa’s ‘Semantics, General Semantics and Related Disciplines.” 

{Walter E. Stuermann]} 


APROPOS of the article by Frederick C. Lendrum on “The Name ‘Leprosy’’’ in the 
Autumn 1954 issue of ETC., the following passage will be of interest. The Star, published 
by patients of the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital in Carville, Louisiana, has long 
been advocating the use of the term “Hansen's disease” in place of the connotatively mis- 
leading term “leprosy.” In the April 1956 issue, Stanley Stein, editor of The Star, writes: 

“Words, words, words. Words can make us sick, and sometimes help to make us 
well. The medical world recognized the power of words a long time ago, discarding the 
words consumption and consumptive for the words tuberculosis and TB patient. Today, 
medicine, extremely psychosomatic-conscious, prefers the phrase mentally ill to lunatic 
and the words alcoholism and alcoholic to the words drunkenness and drunkard, and 
rightly so, euphemisms or not. This list could go on and on. 

“The word ‘leprosy’ can make a newly diagnosed patient a good deal sicker in mind 
and heart than he need be, and the terrible psychological effect of this verbal monster on 
the patients’ family and friends and the community in which he lives or lived, too often 
persists even after the patient is discharged. The word ‘leper’ is a brand which makes 
some cases conceal their illness until the disease is advanced. To retain a name for a 
disease that doctors admit is a medical mislabel and a hangover from pre-scientific days, 
and one that causes delay in treating a disease because its name is under a taboo, should 


no longer be tolerated. Never was a change in the official nomenclature of a disease more 
needful.” 


REMEMBER, you saw it in ETC. first. Hadley Cantril’s article, “Toward a Humanistic 
Psychology,” ETC. (Summer 1955) appears in the second edition of Outside Readings in 
Psychology by Hartley and Hartley. This popular supplementary text, published by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, includes the writings of several other authors already 
familiar to students of general semantics, for example, Carl R. Rogers, Jean Piaget, and 
Arthur W. Combs. 


EW SUBSCRIBERS—and they are many nowadays—often ask, “Why is your maga- 

zine called ETC.?’’ The question has not been answered since somewhere in Volume 

I, and it’s time the Editors answered it again. This time we shall let the answer be given 

by Leo A. Lerner of Chicago, in his column in the Logan-Armitage Booster (Chicago) of 
September 27, 1955—a clipping we have been treasuring in our files: 

“Take the word ‘etcetera’. . . . Why is this important? Because no matter how it is 

printed or said, etcetera is the most important word in our language, or in any language. 

“The devotees of general semantics (the one general who ought to be in politics 

but isn’t) think so much of the word that they publish a magazine called ETC. Nobody 
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has ever said anything about anything, no matter how positive, to which ‘etcetera’ should 
not have been added... . 

“The important thing about etcetera is that we should think it even when we don't 
say it. When we make a statement and think of the ‘and so forth’ at the end of it, we 
show we realize that we have not said all that is possible to say about the subject, that 
we have uttered an approximation, a fragment, a partiality. The use of etcetera is an 
exhibition of the consciousness of ignorance, a humility, a sincere modesty. 

“Is it correct to say “The cardinal is a red bird’? Only partially correct. It would 
be more proper to say “The cardinal is a red bird, etc.,’ because redness and birdness are 
only two qualities of the cardinal. 

“Even the redness is not absolute. It is bright in the male, dull in the female, and 
is a yellowish red at that. The ‘etc.’ stands for everything else you could have said or 
could have learned or could have thought about the cardinal. 

“When you think of the etc. at the end of a sentence, you are conscious that you 
are abstracting, even in the simplest declaration. The etc. makes you a truth sayer instead 
of a mere soothsayer because you are closer to the truth with an etcetera than without one. 

“You even need an etcetera to hurl a good insult. If you say to somebody, “You are 
a dirty son of a sea cook,’ it is mild invective, but if you say, “You are a dirty son of a 
sea cook, etcetera,’ you are including the whole gamut of relational and concomitant in- 
sults. “You stinker, etc.’ is a humdinger. 

“The etcetera can get you into trouble, too. If you say to a beautiful girl, ‘May I kiss 
you, etcetera?’ you are likely to get your face slapped. Her name may not be etcetera. . . 

“Abstraction in art, thought, music and writing becomes meaningful only when the 
artist includes an implied etcerera. If he does, then his most obscure abstraction becomes 
exact representational art, more accurate than a mere attempt to picture the conventional 
outline of what used to be called ‘reality,’ which could more safely be called inaccurate 
approximation with a big head. 

“When I was in school we had an English teacher who told us never to use etc. in 
composition. She said it was too vague and indefinite. I was a good boy for years. I never 
used etc. in writing. But lately I have decided that written or spoken language is too 
vague and indefinite without the etc. Approximately what do you think? Yours and 
etcetera.” 


SCIENCE AND THE GOALS OF MAN. The Editors are indebted to P. P. Callaway of 
Pasadena, California, for the following clipping from the March 1957 issue of Automatic 
Control, a trade magazine of automation engineers: 


ELECTRONICS HELPS LAMAS SEEK THEIR DESTINY 


“Systematic permutations of the Tibetan alphabet with an automatic sequence com- 
puter aided Lamas high in the Himalaya mountains in discovering all the possible names 
for God, approximately nine billion of them. Why they undertook this problem is a 
matter for metaphysical speculation. At work on the project for three centuries, the lamas 
figured it would require another 15 thousand years to complete the project by hand. 
However, with a Mark V computer the task was accomplished in 100 days. 

“Technicians who accompanied the computer to Tibet report the job was successfully 
completed. Miles of paper covered with what appeared to be gibberish were turned out 
by the computer and patiently pasted in huge ledgers by the lamas. The chief lama, in a 
philosophical dissertation given to the technicians, said that God’s purpose has now been 
achieved and the human race has finished the job it was created to perform. What happens 
next? He didn’t say!” 
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